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"That speed 
and accuracy 


would save 
plenty in 


our business!" 


Speed and accuracy increase customer satisfaction, too! 
And when you can build good will and save money at the 
same time, you have a doubly good investment. 
Businessmen everywhere are impressed by the superior 
saving-power of National Accounting Machines. This is 
due to a combination of features found only on Nationals. 
What would all this mean to your business? 
Your National representative, a systems analyst, will 
gladly tell you. The answer is as near as your telephone. 
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How TO 
Save Money 
OW YOUR 
BOOKKEEPING 


COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 20-page 
booklet, ‘How to Save Money 
on Your Bookkeeping.” 

from your National 
representative. Or, write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Forty-six uears ago the International 
Accountants Society was incorporated as 
a school of accounting. 

We are proud of our reputation for up-to-date 
instruction which has kept pace Wwith the 
changing times through all these pears. 


Co our many accountant friends whose in- 
fluence and co-operation have been largely re- 
sponsible for the growth and development of 
this institution, we extend sincere appreciation. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Al Correspondence School Since 1903 
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EASIER ON THE EYES! 
EASIER TO THE TOUCH! 


GRAY MAGI 
QYAL 


At first glance, you know that here is something new 
and really different in typewriters. 

Now, get closer. You'll see that the new gray tone, so 
soft and light-absorbing, banishes all glare. 

Now rest your fingers on the new revolutionary key- 
board! Feel how each key is shaped to the contour of the 
finger tips. How right! How natural! And what comfort! 

Look over the list of new, improved features and 
you'll agree that never has there been such a typewriter 
as the new Gray Magic Royal. It’s the newest, grandest 
of all office typewriters. 


Brand-new look! Brand-new touch! And these grand new features! 


Finger-Flow Keys — designed to cradle the finger tips, the more inky fingers with this great Royal feature. 
Finger-Flow Keyboard gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has made Royal the 
2'4 to 1 favorite among typists is even lighter, faster 


“Magic” Margin— Most magic Royal feature of all, 
“Magic” Margin sets the margin where it’s wanted, at 
’ > flick of the finger. Just position the carriage, flic P 
now, more than ever, the operators dream touch! the flick of ae finge diel aban : Age ck the 
lever and it’s all set. No reaching from carriage to key- 
Removable Cylinder—another bit of Gray Magic— board and back —no fumbling with margin stops 
another new Royal improvement. Single-handed, with P a 
% : - Price Not Raised 

the thumb and finger of the right hand, the cylinder can : . , 

: : When you check on the price of the new Gray Magic, 
be removed to clean or change. A simple press and lift cee ’ 

you'll be pleasantly surprised. For in spite of all its 


motion and it’s out. No tool kits! No mechanics! . : 
new, advanced features, you pay no more for the Gray 


Clean Change Ribbon—This Royal exclusive permits Magic Royal than for an ordinary typewriter. 

swift. clean ribbon changing. The specially designed Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic 
spool lets you slip the ribbon loop on without even of the new easy-writing Royal in your own office. See 
removing the empty spool from its hub. No fuss—no how it means happier typists . . . better, faster work. 


The 080 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic™ is a registered ide-mark of Royal Typew Company, Ine. 





CAUTIONS ON OWN-LEASE 
FINANCING 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 
The two articles on sell-and-lease-back 


Industrial Fi- 
pp- 60- 


in your February issue ( 
nancing Through Own-Lease,”’ 
61) throw further light on various aspects 
of these interesting contracts 
One might be inclined to 
whether the marginal return on increases 


question 


in working capital is as close to the aver- 
age return as Mr. Wilson suggests. Of 
course, it may be, if a company has per- 
mitted its working capital to become seri- 
ously depleted 

Mr. Harrod’s article emphasizes an im- 
portant Sell-and-lease-back — ar- 
rangements are an expensive way of rais- 
This is all the more interest 


point 


ing money 
ing when one considers the interest rates 
on their near cousins, equipment trust 
obligations 

The single purpose of the 
length of the contracts presumably are fac- 
tors which create this differential. These 
factors also combine to make the relation- 
and seller unusually 


assets and 


ship between buyer 
close 

From the overall economic standpoint, 
sell-and-lease-back arrange- 
Their for- 
ler tO a greater ex- 


parties to a 


ment become 


virtual partners 
tunes are bound togetl 

tent than many of them realize 
which have 
that 


chas¢ options are no longe r generally 


t 
to judge 
afiscn so 


repur- 


discussions 


Wilson points out 


by the 
far. Mr 
available. This means that the contracts 
contemplate a minimum tie-up of from 20 
te 50 years 

It would be a brave man who would 
pretend to know how an economic struc 
ture will appear years from now 
Meanwhile, neither party can make an in 


j nd 


dependent move 


lessor cannot reclaim the 


default, nor can itt 


The purcha cr 
property until after 

ehitt tl phic | 
easily shift the ownership of the security 
promise, as it might by distributing mort 


gage bonds if it had acquired an entire 


issue. It must follow th ‘fortunes of the 
lessee 

As for the (the seller-lessee), no 
major de in be made to alter the 
property without i] r its 


(the lessor). Th 


partner 
shut down 
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operations, but the resulting position 
merely serves to emphasize the close rela- 
tionship which the contract created. We 
already have a case as illustration of this 
In 1947 Liquid Carbonic built a large 
freezer plant in Morrison, IIl., which it 
sold to and leased back from Northwest 
ern Mutual Life. After a short period of 
operation the plant was closed. At last re- 
ports it was still idle. However, the com- 
pany’s obligation to maintain the plant 
and to make payments continues. The in 
surance company is thus directly con 
cerned with the other operations of the 
business 

Whether or not the purchaser-lessor 
will become more of a partner in fact (a 
shareholder, perhaps) in the event of a 
bankruptcy and reorganization, only time 
can tell. Legally such claims have usually 
been limited to one to three years rental. 

A more immediate problem will prob- 
ably arise in connection with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Already there have 
been accusations that the institutions buy 
ing these properties are really in effect sell- 
ing their tax-exemption. So far there have 
been no reports of such sales to taxable 
corporations. The taken by 
Senator Tobey in the Textron Case gives 
indication that these agreements are going 
to be subjected to considerable scrutiny in 
the near future 

Another possibility, mentioned by Cary* 
in the Harvard Law Review for Novem 
ber 1948, is that in cases where the rental 
drops to a nominal figure after 20 or 30 
years, the Bureau may insist on partial 
capitalization of the larger payments dur- 
ing the initial period. This might seriously 
effect the attractiveness of these contracts 


testimony 


from a tax standpoint 

In any difficulties arising from 
sell-and-lease-back are beginning to be 
more apparent. While these contracts may 
often be worthwhile, they certainly are 
not a panacea for the need for more work 


case, 


ing capital 
PAUL KIRCHER 
School of Business 
University of Chicago 
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PERMISSION GRANTED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Mr. Roger W. Babson has received ap- 
proval from Mr. Julius B. Kaiser to repro- 
duce his article which appeared in THE 
CONTROLLER in February (“Are You in 
the Industrial Target ?”). We are very 
much interested in the article as it fits in 
with the thinking ef our people here. We 
should also like to have your approval to 
reproduce the article before going any 
further in the matter. 

The thought occurs to me that possibly 
you may already have reprints of this ar- 
ticle made up. If this is the case I would 
be very glad to know what your charges 
would be on the basis of, say, 2000 re- 
prints 

ARTHUR C. BABSON 
Vice President 
Babson’s Reports Incorporated 

Because of alack of the nece ssary faci € 
our print shop has had to fore go reprinting 
articles for us, but please feel free to make 
use of the article as published. 

The Editos 


FEDERAL RECORDS PILE 

Editors, THE 

I was happy to see the two recent ar 
ticles on records which appeared in the 
December and the February issues of THI 
CONTROLLER 

While this is undoubtedly a problem 
for business it is equally, if not more so, 
a problem for government. 

Did you, by any chance, see the report 
of the Hoover Commission on the ac- 
cumulation of government records ? 


HL. 


CONTROLLER: 


Yes, we did. See cut below. 


The Editors 
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YZ, archives 
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Announcing 
A NEW BOOK FOR CONTROLLERS 


CONTROLLERSHIP 
IN MODERN MANAGEMENT 


EDITED BY 


Thornton F. Bradshaw and Charles C. Hull 


CONTRIBUTORS 
DAVID R. ANDERSON J. HUGH JACKSON 
JOHN DESMOND GLOVER B. C. HEACOCK 
CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW KEITH POWLISON 
FRITZ J. ROETHLISBERGER ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
RICHARD L, KOZELKA FRANK M. SURFACE! 


Sponsored by the ¢ ontrollership Foundation, in co-operation with the ¢ ontrollers 
Institute of America, this new work represents the first step in a long-range plan to 
bridge the gap between the theory and the practice of controllership. A thorough 
study of more than twenty-five years of successful controllership operations has gone 
into its preparation. As a result, this new book brings together into organized fashion 
what may be termed the “know-how of controllership 

Controlle rship in Modern Management presents an over-all view of the more basic 
and pressing problems with which the controller deals. It ts not purely a survey: 
rather, each contribution covers the practical aspects of the subject in terms of down- 
to-earth realities, as well as from the point of view of basic principles and funda- 
mental philosophy. 

Ten highly qualified professional and academic men, chosen because of their recog 
nition as authorities in this field, have pooled their knowledge and experience in this 
work. Thus, the controller who uses this volume will find it to be not only an inter- 
esting and authoritative analysis of the problems of his profession but also a handy 
reference work to which he may constantly turn for guidance 


254 Pages Copyright 1949 Price $4.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I Top Management Looks at Controllership. If The Growth of the Controllership Function 
in America. II] Organized Co-operation Among Controllers in the United States. IV Controller 
ship's Contribution to Executive Management. V Problems of Controllership Organization 
VI Selection and Training of Controllership Personnel. VII Education for Controllership 
VIII Human Reactions to Standards and Controls. IX Controllership in Public Relations 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 16, Hlinois 























Start Looking Forward by Looking Back 

Every now and then a controller—or a statistician work- 
ing for him—wants to develop some long-range prospec- 
tive about his industry, its markets, its wage levels, or some 
other fundamental factor. In such cases some real help will 
become available in a volume just now about to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. 

It is entitled ‘Historical Statistics of the United States, 
1789-1945. The idea originated several years ago with Dr. 
Frederic Dewhurst of the Twentieth Century Fund. He 
found that when he wanted long-range prospective, it was 
necessary for his research workers to turn to a variety of 
scattered sources, many of them difficult to find. Current 
statistics were easily available from the Sarvey of Current 
Business, World Almanac, Statistical Abstract. But long- 
range figures about coal production, the death rate, bank de- 
posits, and so forth—reaching back to colonial days—were 
very hard to come by. 

Furthermore, there was no reliable source of “appraisal” 

authoritative cpinion about the accuracy of these figures. 
A few people, such as Roger W. Babson, had made inten- 
sive searches and long-range charts for the assistance of 
businessmen. Such charts were good in general, but often 
could not be adapted to the uses of a particular concern or 
industry. 

As a result of Dr. 
formed under the auspices of the Social Science Research 


Dewhurst's idea, a committee was 


Council. It consisted of representatives of various learned 
societies, engineering groups, and so forth, who might have 
use for a book of such infcrmation. With the aid of a 
foundation grant and the Bureau of the Census, the volume 
has now been completed and can be ordered from the U. S. 
Printing Office at $2.50. 

Your editor hopes that it will be useful since he has had 
a small share of the blame, serving as one of the representa- 
tives of the American Statistical Association on the commit- 
tee which planned the book and advised the Census Bureau. 


P.S. This book is not recommended for continuous read- 


ing—it resembles Webster's Dictionary in that respect. 


The Fixed Price vs. “Horse Trading” 


A friend of my father who retired from business some 
years ago has time to read and do some thinking. The other 
day he commented, ‘'A lot of our troubles just come from 
spending too much time bargaining and getting into fights. 
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Management tries to prove how poor it is, and unable to 
pay additional wages; the labor union tries to prove—with 
facts that aren't so—that they should have wages they don't 
deserve. I think we're just backsliding. As I remember it, 
A. T. Stewart and John Wanamaker showed the way many 
years ago when they demonstrated the value of fixed-price 
retailing. Instead of haggling over every little transaction 
and wasting the time of both customer and clerk, as re- 
tailers used to do, we have fixed prices marked on the goods. 
No worthwhile retailer today would consider doing other- 
wise. 

“When I was active in business we made a start in the 
same direction in the matter of wages. We posted the prices 
for all the common labor and semi-skilled jobs; the man 
who wanted to work at those prices came in, the others 
stayed away. Nobody had a chance to get mad at anybody 
else.” 

Sounds pretty good, doesn’t it? Actually it is typical of a 
careless and dangerous type of thinking which appears to 
lead to easy solutions. My friend somewhat unconsciously 
closed his eyes to the fact that the fixed-price retailer still 
bargains with his customers, but does it under the law of 
averages. If the merchandise does not move promptly at 
the marked price, he marks it down—quickly, if the mer- 
chandise is style goods and he is an aggressive operator (he 
marks it up, too, if it moves fast enough and the public 
wants the goods enough to pay the price). 

The law of supply and demand still operates—and 
healthily. Fixed-price retailing is not a device to avoid the 
bargaining process, but merely a device to enable a retailer 
to use semi-skilled help. 

The really effective way to keep bargaining good-natured 
is to have more and better facts for both sides—and an 
agreement upon facts; better knowledge among manufac- 
turers and distributers regarding the rate of production, 
volume of consumer sales, and inventories on hand; like- 
wise, better information in the hands of employers and 
unions who must bargain collectively in so many of our in- 
dustries and plants. 

This brings up an interesting story. Some years ago the 
trade association in one of our prominent manufacturing 
industries began the confidential collection of information 
regarding wages, hours, and working conditions in the 
industry, together with samples of clauses which were w rit- 
ten into union contracts by various employers. The results 
of the survey were circulated in strict confidence, and each 
numbered copy of the report was charged to a specific mem- 
ber. However, each year, in a period of three or four years, 
a copy somehow leaked out into the hands of the union in 
that industry. Then someone came upon a copy of the union's 
own survey, which contained more and better figures than the 
trade association report. The result is that today the trade 
association and the union quietly exchange information, and 
the industrial relations have improved in the industry— 
according to the association’s spokesman. There is more 
straight “‘horse-trading’’ and less effort to influence decisions 
with phony figures. 


-—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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WILL BE YOUR LOSS? 


Your Bond May Be LARGE Enough, 
But Will It Go BACK Far Enough? 


You discover a shortage created by one of 
your employees—an employee who started 
his dishonest acts long before you bonded 
him. You turn to your bond for reimburse- 
ment. Will it repay you for what was taken 
before you had the bond? The answer is 
“NO”, unless you had previously procured 
our Discovery Bond—the only bond that 
reimburses for loss caused by bonded 
employees regardless of when they caused 


the loss. 


... truly a “two-way” bond! 


Many concerns have found that by adding 
our Discovery Bond to their Blanket Bond, 
they have the ideal solution to their 
employee bonding problem. It gives em- 
ployers the “back” protection they need 

on employees hired long before they were 
bonded. They realize it can save them 
many thousands of dollars. Yet the premium 
for the Discovery Bond is no more than 
for the ordinary bond. 

Don’t wait until you discover a serious 
shortage that goes back too far for your 
present bond. Call our nearest agent or 
your own broker today and ask him to 


tell you about this all-inclusive protection. 


Bonded Honesty is the Best Policy 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Value of Brea 


By J. 8. Fenner 


Cc THING that can honestly be said 
about the subject of break-even points 
is that it is uppermost in the mind of 
every alert controller who is bent on giv- 
ing his best assistance to the operation of 
a given enterprise. What is even more im- 
portant, such controllers are doing all they 
can to use the principle of lower break 
even points to its utmost in bringing 
about better operating results. 

As pointed out in a leading magazine 
article in February 1949 (Fortune), there 
is nothing baftling in the mathematical 
preparation of a break-even chart showing 
at what point a business may be expected 
to turn from a losing proposition to a 
profitable up-and-going enterprise. The 
thing which is not so easy, however, is to 
take this measuring stick and apply it in- 
telligently to the all-important job of 
bringing about corrective results where 
needed. 

We might compare a mathematical for- 
mula or what is probably called a break 
even chart with the x-ray pictures turned 
over by a first class laboratory to a sick 
person’s physician. The charts are ex- 
tremely valuable to the doctor in analyz- 
ing what ts wrong with one's innermost 
parts, but unless that same physician can 
climinate the defects by an operation or 
other corrective measures known to his 
branch of the scientific world, the x-ray 
pictures are of about as much value as a 
diagram of the Panama Canal. Let’s take 
up, then, a few of the practical uses that a 
study of the break-even points and break- 
even charts may be put to. 


1. Development of Sales Volume 


The first thing that usually impresses 
one after a study of a given break-even 
chart is the fact that at a certain point in 
sales volume the business will entirely ab- 
sorb its necessary expenses, both fixed and 
variable. More will be said about the ex- 
penses later, but for the time being let's 
take a look at the sales situation. 

The first man that ordinarily has to be 
consulted about the sales is the sales ex- 
ecutive in charge of the given operation 
that we are studying. It is assumed that in 
a large corporation the analysis will be 
broken down as much as possible to a 
given division or class of sales so that we 
can not only determine the responsibility 


for the obtaining of sufficient volume by 
the proper executive but also the pertinent 
financial facts, such as margins of profits, 
selling expenses, and all other informa- 
tion that is necessary to build up a picture 
of what is being done at present and what 
can be done in the future. 

Sales managers are just as receptive to 
the facts in a case of this kind as we finan- 
cial people because they know that in the 
final results their failure is 
measured in a well managed business by 
the profits which they turn in. Further- 
more, the sales executive ts the one that 
the business has to depend on as a spear 
head for any drive that may be necessary 
to secure More customers, or to sell more 
products of one kind than of another, or 
to stimulate advertising or other sales 
helps so that the business can be de- 
veloped to the necessary point where vol- 
ume will be sufficient to earn a satisfactory 
rate of return on the investment. 

Do not therefore make the assumption 
as a financial man that salesmen are not 
interested in figures. They are—but just as 
in their own side of the business we as ac- 
countants must sell the financial story and 
serve it up in an interesting way so that 
the fellow on the other side of the table 
knows what we are talking about and can 
the facts sub- 


success OF 


see the reasonableness of 
mitted 
The studies of what sales will look like 


over a #iven future period are only a pre 


k-Even Points to Controllers 


How thin is the 
profit veneer? 


liminary to the careful monthly analysis 
that should be made of actual results as 
the business moves along. It is one thing 
to predict and quite a different thing to 
determine from the actual facts just what 
happened under a given set of circum- 
stances. However, it is comparatively easy 
to adjust the budgets and previous fore 
casts to a more realistic viewpoint if we as 
accountants set up the necessary machin- 
ery to measure what is going on accurately 
and quickly so as to bring about necessary 
corrective measures 


Keeping Expenses in Line with Sales 

Assuming that competition, plant ca- 
pacity, and other things of that kind have 
determined that the volume has reached a 
maximum quota, then all the tools of the 
accounting profession will have to be 
marshalled to ascertain what items of ex- 
pense may be curtailed in order to bring 
the overhead down to a point in line with 
available business. 

In this connection we should not lay 
too much stress on what's fixed and 
what's variable, because in a drastic emer- 
gency all items of expense should be ana- 
lyzed with the same thought—namely, re- 
ducing them. Experiences back in the 
depression years of the early 30's have 
shown that what seems to be an irreduc- 
ible expense can many times, in fact, be 
shaved to a very large degree. 

Speed is of the essence in a case of this 


J. B. FENNER is Treasurer of The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., previously Treasurer of its subsidiary, 
Prest-O-Lite Company. A Certified Public Accountant of In- 
diana, Mr. Fenner also holds a law degree from the Ben- 
jamin Harrison Law School of Indianapolis. Prior to joining 
his present company in 1927, he served for eight years with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. Mr. Fenner is a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants and past president of the 
Toledo Chapter of the N.A.C.A., as well as past president of 
the Toledo Control of the Controllers Institute of America. 
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BLOOD-STREAM OF A BUSINESS 
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Three-dimensional graphic unit, developed by J. D. Mooney, Board Chairman of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, O., gives a clear picture of the blood-stream of 
a business in terms of the flow of cash income and outgo. 


kind, just as in that of the doctor in the 
illustration mentioned previously. Where 
the need is great, an emergency operation 
might be called for. If the x-ray showed 


something that could be remedied only 
through that means, a doctor would not 
have to urge us to have an operation, 
painful though the operation might be at 
the time. That is the way attention should 
be given, and probably will be given, by 
the sales and all other departments to any 
break-even situation where the business 
must be protected from unnecessary losses. 

We know from experience that it often 
takes a long time to correct deficit opera- 
tions, and if we can keep losses down to 
the very minimum it means that profits, 
when they come, will soon turn the tide 
and result in the business’ going ahead on 
an even keel. So much for the all-import- 
ant corrective influence of sales volume on 
expenses, although a book could be writ- 
ten on this subject 


N ow let us turn our attention to a real 
problem—that of analyzing expenses with 
the idea of curtailing or eliminating as 
many as possible 


Control of Specific Expenses by Re- 

ducing or Eliminating Unnecessary 

Items 

The next essential in making up a break- 
even chart for any part of a business or 
for the consolidated picture is, of course, 
the need for detailed analysis of operating 
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expenses including manufacturing, sell- 
ing, and administrative. 

We ordinarily think in this same breath 
of budgets—weekly, monthly, or otherwise 

which should measure the operating ex- 
penses in great detail so that in the event 
of a need for reducing the overhead cost, 
we can single out such items as are more 
or less dependent on volume, giving them 
first attention from the angle of what re- 
ductions can be effected. 

Sometimes an item like overtime looms 
up as an important feature that will cor- 
rect itself automatically when the business 
goes back to a point where volume does 
not require the very expensive premium of 
overtime in order to satisfy the customers 
needs. It should be explored carefully. 

Transportation costs to speed up de- 
livery of productive materials when manu- 
facturing is going at break-neck speed 1s 
another item which will largely disappear 
when volume drops back to normal. Or- 
derly planning and purchasing provide 
the material needs without this extraor- 
dinary cost of bringing the materials in. 
Producing in step with customers’ require- 
ments should serve to reduce expensive 
delivery costs attached to the finished pro- 
duct. 

Waste, scrap, and other manufacturing 
loss excesses, which ordinarily follow with 
high production in the use of makeshift 
materials, high turnover of personnel, etc., 
are also items that can usually be whipped 
back into shape when the business recedes 
to a point where orderly management and 
good planning can achieve the usual bene- 
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ficial results of steady production. 

Fixed charges such as depreciation, 
taxes, and insurance are hard nuts to crack 
at a time like this because they do not 
vary with each passing wave of sales in- 
creases, or decreases. There are times, 
however, when concentrated study of the 
facts can result in changes in even these 
items and they should not be passed up 
just because they appear to be fixed at a 
time when business demands careful scru- 
tiny of all underlying costs. 

Selling expenses, including advertising, 
can be worked out with the proper men 
who have charge of such matters in such a 
way as to effect corrective deductions if 
that is the only way out of the situation. 
Here is where actual knowledge of figures 
and how to interpret them makes a differ- 
ence between a successful sales talk and 
just idle harangue which gets us nowhere. 
It can reasonably be expected that men at 
the management level in all departments 
will rally to the call for reductions in con- 
trollable expenses if the need is properly 
pointed out to them. 


i. Management Phases Affected by a 

Study of Break-Even Points 

This is put last, but is not the least im- 
portant, by any means, of the forces which 
have to be dealt with when break-even 
charts indicate that a readjustment is ne- 
cessary. Some of the measures which I 
would like to touch on in connection with 
the managerial aspects of the break-even 
point will be covered under the following 
sub-titles : 


A. Cutting costs and reducing the 
break-even point by means of better 
system and equipment. 

Lowering the break-even point by 
increasing profits on existing items 
or by taking on other lines of mer 
chandise. 
Fimancing problems including the 
control of credits, use of additional 
capital, ele. 


Reducing costs by giving attention 
to more € fice ney in the use of per- 
sonnel, 

Expansion of facilities through merg- 
ers, purchases of additional plants, 
ete. 


A. Cost cutting systems 


We all know that to keep abreast of the 
times a manufacturer must take advantage 
of every cost-reducing method and make 
use of every labor-saving machine that he 
can secure. 

The only limit which must be put on 
the amount of such utilization, if indeed 
there is a limit, is the amount of money 
which the management can afford to 
spend. This does not mean that going 
hog-wild on expenditures for every new 
kind of gadget and every new type of 
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survey or investigation is the best pro- 
cedure. Many companies have been in 
business for years in the United States and 
are doing a successful job of it with old 
buildings, fully depreciated machinery, 
and more or less old-fashioned methods. 
By the same token, companies go bank- 
rupt possessing the latest buildings, best 
machines, and most up-to-date systems. 

The successful blend of the old and 
new ideas, and moderation in the amount 
of expansion, seems to be a proper course 
for the average business to follow. It is 
well to keep alert and open-minded to- 
ward new ideas and procedures because 
that is the way American enterprise has 
progressed over the years, but it is well to 
remember also that some things never 
change and basic principles are the same 
throughout the ages. 

The automobile business is a good ex- 
ample of what is required in the way of 
constantly keeping up-to-date in design 
and manufacturing procedures. Automo- 
bile manufacturers would have a_ hard 
time staying in business if all they had in 
merchandise was the same old product 
produced in the same old way as back in 
the roaring ’20's, or the depressed '30's. 


B. New lines 

One company that has had phenomenal 
success in recent years is described quite 
at length in the March 1949 issue of For- 
tune magazine (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.). 

The record of this company from 1902 
through 1948 is one of constant and 
healthy growth, with each year adding 
something to its stock in trade. A list of 
its sales items runs all the way from the 
original mining products that it started 
out with, and from which it has taken its 
name, to such things as masking tape, 
tires, gum paper products, sound record- 
ing tape, fibre packing, scotch-lite adver- 
tising, and highway blacktop. 

They seem largely to have one thing in 
common, namely, that they are sticky! 


better margins 


Some companies keep to the same old 
product and do a good job of it, but the 
main thing to remember is that it is pos- 
sible and ofttimes desirable to take on a 
new line of merchandise. This is espe- 
cially true when these new lines can be 
assimilated into the existing Organization 
with the minimum of additional sales or 
other expenses to the present set-up. In 
this manner general overhead costs can be 
reduced, profits increased, and the break- 
even point cut back which is the thing 
desired. 

New and improved products, of course, 
are always desirable when it is found ad 
visable to expand in order to meet the in- 
creasing business demands. Competition, 
if once it gets in, may be hard to dislodge. 


X-RAY OF A BREAK-EVEN CHART 


BREAK - EVEN POINT and ECONOMIC PROFIT 


CASH 
INCOME 


ANALYSED BY MEANS OF 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL DYNAMIC GRAPHICS 





Standby Charge 








GROSS PROFITS 


Schematic diagram gives an x-ray picture of the three-dimensional graphic 
unit shown on the opposite page. 


Successful businesses must see to it that 
they take care of all reasonable require- 
ments from their customers who in turn 
represent the all-important consumer de- 
mand. 

Better margins of profit is something 
which everybody is going to strive for 
but not everybody is going to attain in 
these days of keen competition. One of 
the first essentials, of course, before we 
can do much about margins, is to get our 
costs in line, especially if we have a com- 
petitive price market to meet. This is a 
subject in itself and men of controllership 
grade know the usual tests to apply in a 
situation of this kind. 

Comparative costs in prior periods are 
particularly important for the purpose of 
determining what phases of the built up 
costs are out of line from previous ex- 
perience. Having obtained this informa- 
tion, it may be possible through engineer- 
ing, purchasing, production, or some 
other source to work out a new method 
or some other cost-saving device which 
will reduce the present cost. 

When we have a mixture of products to 
sell there are sometimes types that we can 
concentrate on, promoting those which 
make the best margin or profit. 


Financial problems 

As controllers and other financial men 
we have the important responsibility of 
keeping the business liquid. This, after all, 
is one of the primary functions to be at- 
tained by a low break-even point—and 
consequently high profits. 

In the final analysis we can borrow 
money for temporary purposes and even 
for long-term expansion, but the creditor 
in all cases looks for the return of his 
capital as well as his interest. He knows, 


as we all know, that a successful invest 
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ment of funds can only be made in those 
companies which have a satisfactory break- 
even point and therefore ability to earn 
profits from which the return of borrowed 
capital can be made. Equity capital also 
looks to its satisfaction from the same 


source 


Unoer this heading, of course, comes 
the watchful eye of the controller over 
receivables, which are only one step away 
from cash, and inventories, which are two 
steps away. Rec eivables, especially in times 
of trouble, must be very carefully checked 
in order to avoid not only actual bad debt 
losses but frozen receivables which may 
seriously impair the working capital just 
at a time when liquid capital is most 
needed. 

Inventories are a very important subject 
to watch because the liquidity of the busi- 
ness depends on as rapid a turnover of 
merchandise as possible to keep down the 
required invested capital and to avoid the 
heavy charges incident to excessive inven- 
tory. Among these charges are the follow- 
ing: insurance, warehousing and handling 
costs, deterioration of merchandise through 
lapse of time, danger of price decline with 
consequent loss of value of stock on hand, 
etc 

Any time spent on watching inventories 
to keep them well balanced and turning 
over quickly is bound to be an important 
contributing factor toward a low break- 
even point 


D. Personnel efficiency 

A good employment department 1s one 
of the most essential features of any busi- 
ness. If we stop to think a moment, we 
must appreciate the fact that the selection 
of proper workmen in all branches of the 
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business is indeed something whose im- 
portance cannot be overlooked. 

After we get employes properly selected 
and trained for the work, the next step 1s 
to get their production up to a proper 
state of efficiency. All sorts of methods 
are used for this purpose, depending on 
the nature of the particular business. The 
proper thing, naturally, is to seek that 
method which is most beneficial to your 
own particular enterprise. I have asked 
a fellow member of the Toledo Control 
of the Controllers Institute to contribute 
a few remarks on the “Wage Incentive 
System” which he uses, and his paper ts 
included herein under the caption Appen- 
dix A. 

Whether we use the wage incentive sys- 
tem described here or some other system, 
the main thing is to measure the produc- 


tion capacity of our people and make sure 
that we are getting a dollar's worth of 
work for a dollar's worth of pay. Even a 
child knows, in an economic sense, that if 
we are going to get costs down and reduce 
prices so that everybody can enjoy the 
economy that has blessed our country for 
sO many years, we must work and produce 
efficiently Those who produce should be 
awarded accordingly, and those who do 
not should be brought into line so as to 
keep the efficiency up and the costs down 
and the break-even point where it should 
be. 

In the postwar era practically every 
manufacturer of accounting machines and 
other office equipment has come up with 
some new device or improvement on his 
previously existing machinery which ts a 
great benefit to clerical work if used in- 


Management Holds Key to Business Cycle 


The way business corporations are man- 
aged has a direct effect upon booms and 
depressions, according to Jackson Martin- 
dell, President of the American Institute 
of Management, New York, and if all 
large corporations in the country were 
well managed, America would have no 
fear of an impending drop in the business 
cycle. 

If the policy of a company ts to regulate 
its activities and expenditures In propor- 
sales, Mr. Martindell 


Evaluating Management,” Page 


(see 
222) 


recently told a Toledo audience, then it 


tion to its 


only accentuates the ups and downs. It 
accelerates inflations when the business 
index is rising, and speeds up deflation 
downward. 
country as 


when the general trend 1s 
This is bad economics for the 
a whole and poor business for the indi 
vidual company as well 

Good 
process. Increasing 
ing, research efforts, new product develop- 


ment and promotion during a downswing 


this 
rather than decreas 


economics would reverse 


always gets a company more for its money 
The research dolla: when 
prices are falling So does the advertising 
dollar, the materials dollar, and every 
other dollar a company spends. If all 
this policy, there 
would 


buys more 


companies followed 


would be no recessions, and we 
have a stable economy 

Addressing a joint meeting of the To- 
ledo Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America, the Toledo Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
Toledo Association of Credit 
Martindell advocated “manage- 
method of insuring 


and the 
Men, Mr 
ment audits” as a 
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sound management—and cited The Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company of Toledo as a 
classic example of a company which used 
its own accounting records to turn adverse 
circumstances to advantage 

“Electric Auto-Lite anticipated the in- 
ventory break of late 1937 and 1938, 
Mr. Martindell said, ‘‘and took its licking 
well in advance of the impending break 
in the value of lead, copper, zinc and 
other base metals. In that year it wrote 
down the values of its inventories, and re- 
duced its earnings considerably, as a re 
sult. But in 1938 and 1939 the manage- 
ment saw that it could put its liquid funds 
to better use, because of unduly depressed 
prices, than would normally have been 
the case. Consequently, the company’s 
promotion campaign was expanded. As a 
result, Auto-Lite’s sales soared phenome- 
nally, and its growth in sales outstripped 
both its competitors’ and its customers’. 

‘In my The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company in this ex- 
tremely difficult period was one of the 
landmarks of corporation management. Its 
financial records and its em- 


opinion, the success of 


£ 


scrutiny O1 
ployment of sound analysis enabled the 
Management to recognize both dangers 
and opportunities. This success might not 
have materialized had the company not 
been wedded to the policy of keeping 
meticulous and examining and 
analyzing them consistently. 

‘If the average company for the past 
18 months had conducted itself as sanely 
as this firm did in 1937, there would have 
been no fear of a depression today. De- 
pressions and booms are what companies 
do: they are not the result of God-or- 


dained laws.” 


TC ords 
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telligently. We should give a willing ear 
to these salesmen as they come around to 
see us and then set up the proper staff to 
make use of the equipment after we do 
purchase it. 

Machinery itself is of little use unless 
it is adapted to the purposes intended. To 
do this we must have accounting person- 
nel trained in the necessary procedures so 
that they can utilize to the fullest extent 
the resources put at their disposal. I know 
of one company that recently worked out 
savings which will be in excess of $100,- 
000 a year based on a new electronic type 
of machine that has been under develop- 
ment for years but only recently put on 
the market. 


Expansion and mergers 

We find various measures in business, 
and the variety is so great that in a paper 
of limited size, as this is, it is impossible 
to go into this subject with any degree of 
thoroughness—except to remind the reader 
that growth and expansion of a given op- 
eration merits the most intelligent and 
careful consideration. 

The mere fact of being a part of a large 
and powerful organization does not neces 
sarily spell success—which was evidenced 
recently in the financial difficulties of the 
Long Island Railroad, even though that 
company is a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

However, mergers are often very bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned because the 
combined skill, production facilities, and 
customer acceptanc Se of a variegated group 
often can be welded into one homogenous 
group capable of doing a much better job 
than was possible under the single ar- 
rangement. 

During recent months cracks and crev- 
ices have developed in certain business 
channels where unhealthy expansion has 
caught the unwary manufacturer with too 
high an overhead cost to break even at a 
reasonable expectancy of sales. Overex- 
pansion of production facilities seems to 
be causing business headaches in the radio 
and television field—just to mention one 
recent example 

No single pattern can be laid down for 
each case. A tailor-made job seems to be 
the only sensible approach to this vital 
managerial problem. 


Lit meaddaw arning about the traged) 
of misplaced confidence in “break-even” 
or other high-sounding phrases. 

Anybody who has had the patience to 
read through to the conclusion of this 
article is entitled to the writer's best judg- 
ment on how important the whole subject 
of break-even points is in our practical 
everyday work. The answer is, of course, 
only as practical and worthwhile as we 
care to make it. 

From the dawn of history, or as re- 
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Personnel Administration in Controllership 


By G, Pp. Hagaman 


ONTROLLERSHIP involves working 
e with three things: People, Materials, 
and Activities. The first People 
means, of course, the human_resources 
upon which we call for the performance 
of the controllership function. It is this 
one that requires the highest level of a 
controller's abilities. The people with 
whom a controller has to work, the man- 
ner in which he conducts his relations 
with them, and the manner in which he 
guides their relations with each other con- 
stitute the test of management ability. My 
reason for mentioning all three of these 
things is to point out that cach has an ad- 


one 


ministration plan of its own. The adminis- 
tration of men involved in the controller- 
ship function is the most exacting of all 

A good controller must give as much 
of his time and attention to utilizing hu- 
man resources as he does physical things. 
He must select and develop personnel ot 
various types for various purposes. He 
must mobilize this personnel and direct 
its thinking and efforts in the proper chan- 
nels. He must arouse and accelerate crea- 
tive impulses and stimulate people to 
think constructively and develop them- 
selves and, in turn, others 

Working with people’ is not a very 
high-sounding description for personnel 
administration, but within the boundaries 
of this field lie the greatest opportunities 
for the controller to achieve his ultimate 
goal—the rendering of complete control 
lership service. In work of this kind the 
controller should find his greatest pleas- 
ure. It is one part of his job where indi- 
vidual initiative and ability have full play. 
It is perhaps the most important phase of 
controllership responsibility. The materi- 
als and activities of controllership often 
have more or less fixed patterns, dictated 
by the type of business he finds himself 
in, but in personnel administration the 
controller has full opportunity to set the 
pattern for the organization. 

The phrase escapes exact definition, 
but if I had to define personnel adminis- 
tration, as I conceive it, I would say that 
it is the development and execution of a 
pattern of thinking (or a philosophy) 
which aims to bring out the most effec- 
tive and happiest utilization of the talents 
in the exercise of the functions of con- 
trollership 

Personnel 


administration, as involved 


in the controllership picture, aims at the 
development of individual men and 
women into a collective team for the dis 
charge of the controllership functions. Of 
course, the type ot person needed de- 
pends upon the intensiveness and exten 
siveness of the particular controllership 
responsibility in any specific case. The 
type of manpower requirements obviously 
has some effect upon certain phases of a 
The 


personnel administration program 
which 


small company, 
require many employes, may 
have a slightly different variation of a 
personnel administration program when 


controller of a 


does not 


contrasted to the 
larger company 
The controller's personnel administra 


requirements of a 


tion program starts with the conception 
of the employe structure needed. This ts 
merely the looking-ahead to the types of 
personnel ultimately desired 

For purposes of discussion the classes 
of personnel can be segregated into vari 
ous Categories such as Controller and As- 
sistants, Statf Personnel, Accounting and 
Tax Specialists, Otfice Management, Of 
fice Operating Personnel, etc. In practice 
there are many overlaps and special needs 
to be met, as would be expected. I have 
pointed out the general classes of person 
nel to show that the type of organization 
may influence such personnel administra- 
tion procedures as personnel selection, 
training, placement, promotion, and job 
valuation. A different personnel adminis- 


Patterson 


Working with people 
pays big dividends 


tration program is not needed for each 
of these groups, but it is important to 
recognize in long range planning the pat 
tern of manpower requirements of the 
organization. 

A controller would be mistaken to pat 
tern his personnel administration program 
upon the development and utilization of 
strictly line operating or performance per- 
sonnel, ignoring the need for developing 
capable managers and _ staff personnel. 
Yet some programs are keyed to line op- 
erating personnel, depending upon change 
or individual initiative for the availability 
of management and staff types of person 
nel. In our case we believe in concentrat 
ing part of our efforts upon the specific 
development of management caliber per- 
sonnel, but largely through affording am 
ple job opportunities, in addition to such 
training as can be given specifically for 
this purpose. 

The basic procedures which should be 
used in personnel administration depend 
upon many things, such as the type of 
organization and the type of personnel 
abilities ultimately desired. But generally 
personnel administration involves the fol- 


lowing objectives 


Job valuati 
Su pertisio 


Personal 
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You will note that I have said objec- 
tives and not procedures. The emphasis 
should be placed upon the job to be done 
with the employe and not upon the me- 
chanical procedures which are only aids 
to getting the job done 

For example, rating sheets are used by 
most companies to chart the progress of 
each employe at intervals. This is a very 
satisfactory procedure, but is only a means 
to the various ends, and rating sheets are 
found to be valuable tools for several of 
the objectives listed as the fundamental 
objectives of the program. Rating sheets 
can be used for placement, training and 
development, supervision and leadership, 
and personal relations. 


iS many cases, to accomplish the ob- 
jectives listed here, no formal procedure 
is necessary. The continuous recognition 
of the objective on the part of the super- 
visor or other person interested in an em- 
ploye is often enough. Personnel admin- 
istration cannot depend upon procedural 
techniques, except as tools in developing 
the knowledge of the employe which is 
necessary if his whole career is to be 
brought to the highest level. I mention 
this particularly because some companies 


seem to feel that the adoption of certain 


procedures and forms constitutes a per- 
sonnel administration program. 

The objectives I have mentioned can- 
not be discussed in detail here. The list- 
ing is subject to many overlaps and vari- 
ations in application. It is important to 
recognize also that the intensity of aiming 
at any one of them varies as to type of 
personnel and even as to the individual 
within a certain class of personnel. For 
example, the same effort at training or de- 
velopment might not be applicable to cer- 
tain routine, simple jobs, often manned 
by personnel which might be more tran- 
sient than permanent. A full orientation, 
training and development course would 
not necessarily be given to typists, for in- 
stance. Thus each of the objectives of the 
personnel administration program must 
be varied to suit the requirements of the 
job and the type of personnel filling it. 

I shall discuss briefly the listed items 
so as to cover a full range personnel ad- 
ministration program, but shall empha- 
size the approach to each rather than the 
procedures used, because the procedures 
vary from company to company and are 
to a great extent common knowledge ob- 
tainable from standard texts 

The problem of personnel selection is 
among the most important. In personnel 
selection lies a partial opportunity to de- 





WORKERS SEEK “SECURITY” 


Around the world the quest for security 1s paramount. 
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For example, in a recent poll of employe opinions in 
Australia the management consulting firm of W. D. Scott 
& Co. (of Sydney) found that "job security” is the most 
important factor in the mind of an employe when con- 
sidering a job. The second factor in importance turned out 
to be rate-of-pay, but that was of primary interest to only 
18 per cent, according to the survey, whereas job security 
was of concern to approximately 49 per cent. The vote for 
job security as the most important factor was decisive, not 
only in the total results but also in each individual firm 
canvassed 

Other factors which were near the top in employe 

Advancement 1d} 


Opportunities, holiday 


thinking included 


nditions, foreman's temperament, and physical working 


ny. There was also considerable interest in fras- 

i /¢ bonuses, hour per week, iM perannualion, 
PYOTU-SPAVIN EG. 
At the bottom of the list of factors were énowled ge of 
led ; finances, and fre- 


the product, knowledge of the con’ pany s 
i 


{HENC) f wage payment 


These findings from Australia confirm, by and large, 


similar findings in recent years in surveys among employes 


in the United States. 
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termine the type of working force which 
will be the end result of the personnel 
administration program. I have said that 
it is a “partial” opportunity because ob- 
viously the characteristics to be finally at- 
tained by an employe under a good pro- 
gram cannot be determined in advance of 
hiring him. On the other hand, long ex- 
perience of senior management personnel 
in the controller's organization can do 
much to fit the hiring requirements to the 
program. 

The selection of personnel for employ- 
ment involves four general classes of ac- 
tivity, depending to some extent upon the 
job to be filled. These are: 


1. Development of sources of supply 
2. Interview 

3. Investigation 

4. Conference, decision, and selection 


These activities all assume that the job 
requirements have been analyzed and de- 
fined, and that the controller's or person- 
nel department's people who assist in the 
sclection are thoroughly familiar with the 
job 

Considerable emphasis should be placed 
upon the ‘“‘auxiliary’’ requirements of jobs 
other than the most routine, because it 1s 
often the auxiliary and supplemental 
characteristics possessed by the applicant 
for a job which determine his later use- 
fulness 

Each of these four activities could be 
discussed at great length, and each uti- 
lizes various techniques and guides in 
reaching the objective of selecting the 
most desirable type of employe 


Gri AT emphasis should be placed upon 
the interview and the investigation phases 
of the problem. Most applicants, after 
passing through the normal personnel de- 
partment type of screening, are inter- 
viewed by several of the key members of 
the office in which the job is located. 
Among these should always be the super 
visor under whom the applicant is to 
work if selected. Following this, a com 
plete investigation of previous cmploy- 
ment, schooling, and personal references 
is made, and the file referred to the key 
members of the statf who interviewed the 
applicant. A conference should be held 
by these men, at which time the applicant 
is selected or rejected. 

The interview is considered to be im- 
portant in that it should be conducted as 

joint conference between the applicant 
and the interviewer, the problem being 
to discover, in addition to ability and ex- 
perience fitness, whether the applicant is 
the type of person to work with and for 
the particular company involved. 

Very often mistakes are made in selec- 
tion, both by the applicant and the em- 
ployers, in judging the degree of satis- 
faction which will be experienced by the 
applicant. In interviewing we attempt to 





discover the interests and personal atti- 
tudes the applicant may have in applying 
for the particular job. This will minimize 
the disappointments which come where 
an applicant has a misconception of the 
type of job he is applying for, or even 
the type of company with which he is 
trying to establish a connection. 

Many procedural aids are available for 
assisting in personnel selection, such as 
interview forms, aptitude test forms, ap- 
plication and historical record forms, and 
others. These are used by almost all com- 
panies after adaption to the particular 
needs involved. 

Personnel placement should include 
placement of the employe throughout his 
career with the company. As such it in- 
cludes both the initial placement and the 
subsequent higher or lower jobs in which 
the employe is placed. 


One of the major requirements for 
proper administration is the maintenance 
of a complete job definition or job de- 
scription analysis. This is one of the tools 
of placement, of training and develop- 
ment, and of job valuation. The job deti- 
nition analyses constitute the job pattern 
of the organization and should be com- 
plete as to experience necessary, school- 
ing, job functions to be performed, par 
ticular aptitudes required, and special 
characteristics desirable. The preparation 
and use of job definition sheets is stand- 
ard practice among most companies, and 
many types of procedures are available 
for this phase of the work. The most im- 
portant thing is to recognize that progres 
sion is set by the definition of the various 
jobs, and as higher and higher abilities 
are required for the more important jobs, 
the job definition analyses become more 
and more important as tools for the 
proper placement of personnel. 

Many companies have precisely detined 
job progression schedules for the promo- 
tion of employes, and progress is auto- 
Matic to a great extent once a career 1s 
started. This is undoubtedly good proce 
dure for some companics, and 1S prob- 
ably suitable for some types of jobs in all 
companies. We believe that dependence 
upon such schedules may be somewhat 
contrary to the fundamental concept of 
development of the employe individually 
to the highest level of his abilities. Job 
progression schedules, if used only when 
all conditions indicate their application, 
are probably satistactory. We employ the 
concept of progression from job to job, 
but do not hesitate to deviate from the 
natural sequence if it is in the employe’s 
interest as well as the company’s. In most 
cases the natural sequence of job progres- 
sion is apparent to all concerned and is 
most often followed. 

One of the major concepts of impor 
tance in placement overlaps the training 
and development phase of personnel ad- 


USAF NEEDS RESERVE COMPTROLLERS 


Opportunity for a commission in the air reserve of the 
USAF its being offered to civilians with a background of 
business experience in comptrollership. They will constitute 
a reserve pool of qualified comptroller specialists who will 
be called to active duty only in the event of a national 
emergency to fill positions which will open up in various 
headquarters due to required expansion at that time. 

Since the comptroller system in the USAF is a recent out- 
growth of World War II there are very few air reserve offi- 
cers trained in this type of work, except those who may be 
hidden under some other ciassification. Consequently, the 
USAF needs to build up this pool by several hundred offi- 
cers trained in management and industrial planning, ac- 
countancy, finance, business analysis, budgetary control, 
public administration, and affiliated fields. 

The applicant who is physically and educationally quali- 
fied has the necessary business experience, and is between 
21 and 57 years of age, will receive an appointment in the 
air reserve, rank to be commensurate with experience. 

Such officers will be given indoctrination in USAF comp- 
trollership operations by extension courses and weekly meet- 
ings held in their home area by officers of the nearest air 
force base. They may also request two weeks active duty 
tours annually in comptroller activities in headquarters of 
wings, commands, and air forces for which they will receive 
salary compensation, plus travel and other expenses, in ac- 
cordance with rank held. 

Interested civilians may obtain full details by writing the 
Air Adjutant, Hq. USAF, Washington 25, D. C., for Air 
Force Regulation 45-15. 

Present air reserve or national guard officers who have 
the experience to be comptrollers, but now hold another 
classification, may apply to the commanding officer of their 
unit for reclassification 








ministration. This is the utilization of job 
assignments for training purposes, partic 
ularly where administration and super- 
vision begin to enter into the job. Much 
of our training program is based upon 
placing employes in successive positions 
which permit the full development o 
talents, even though no promotion is in 
volved. The selection of the employes for 
this type of placement and the selection 
of the jobs which are to be used are based 
upon our continuing analysis of the em- 
ploye capabilities and probable future de 
velopment. Personnel placement becomes 
a part of personnel development in addi 
tion to solving the problem of putting the 
best man available in a particular job 

The pes mnel tra NiNg ANd dé velop 


onnel administration 


mnient phase ofa pets 


program is so broad as to merit full dis- 
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cussion. Personnel training and develop- 
ment covers the following four activities: 


1. Orientation 

2. Job performance training 
3. General training 

i. Development 


The key to a full scale personnel ad- 
ministration program involves the com- 
plete use of all facilities in each of these 
four ficlds. Volumes have been written on 
these subjects, and the procedures are 
standard for most companies. 

Orientation includes giving an oppor- 
tunity to all new employes to get ac- 
quainted with the company and depart- 
ment. This is viewed seriously by many 
ompanies and is given early in the new 
employe’s career. Lectures, charts and film 
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methods may be used, as well as con- 
ducted tours through company and de- 
partmental operations 

Job performance training covers spe- 
cific training for the most ettective con- 
duct of the job operations, and is often 
given by class lectures, visual aids, ard 
by supervisors in the day-to-day task of 
supervision. Many procedural atds are 
available for this type of training, and 
the extent to which they are used can be 
controlled depending upon the type of 
job and its requirements. 

General training consists of attendance 
at outside and company 
schools, correspondence courses, etc. Most 
companies have some kind of financial as- 
sistance plan for the employe who wishes 
to further his general education and 
knowledge, if appropriate to his future 


institutions 


career. 

The field of personnel development is 
the most significant of these phases, and 
it utilizes the accomjrishments made in 
training employes under the headings of 
Orientation, job performance training, and 
general training 

Basically, personnel development is a 
which that an attempt is 


concept says 





WORKERS AND WAGES 


Employment, hours of work, to- 
tal man-hours, and productivity, or 
output per man-hour, are the four 
factors which determine the size of 
national income, according to a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. 

Wages and salaries usually ac- 
count for at least half of the total 
costs of retailing, says another re- 
port, while a third states that 
about 1.5 million Americans are 
covered by medical insurance plans 
run by the companies for which 
they work. 





made individually to bring cach employe’s 
ceapabilities to the highest level in the 
field of activity for which he is best fitted. 
As such, it is probably too broad to list 
here as a specific phase of personnel train- 
ing and development since it embraces 
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the whole range of activities. We consider 
that it consists of job opportunity for the 
most part that, as a part ot personnel 
administration, we treat cach employe in- 
dividually to the extent possible and use 
all the means available through training, 
leadership, supervision, placement and 
personal guidance to give the fullest job 
opportunity to each employe. 

Some of the procedures designed for 
other purposes—such as employe rating 
and progress reports are also used for per- 
sonnel development purposes. Personnel 
development largely consists of a planned 
approach to the objective by the em- 
ploye’s supervisors in conferences from 
time to time, working out his future pos- 
sibilities ahead of time, and basing pro- 
motional and transfer decisions upon the 
knowledge thus built up concerning an 
employe’s progress. 


S pac is not available to describe the 
manner in which the development phase 
of our company program is carried out. A 
major illustration of one of the activities 
under this general heading is an execu- 
tive development program which ts used 
in our company. Executives of major 
functional groups in the several depart- 
ments are shifted to positions affording 
different kinds of experience. They may 
be interchanged for various periods of 
time and up or down the relative scale of 


jobs at the moment. Since they are tem- 


porary, no change is necessarily made in 
status or salary. When the training assign- 
ment is completed the employe may re- 
turn to his former job, or may enter into 


another phase of the program. These 
training assignments carry with them the 
full authority and responsibility of the 
job, and the employe’s time is wholly 
productive 

Personnel development as distinguished 
from training is a phase of personnel ad 
ministration in which the controllership 
function has a large stake, and is _per- 
haps the key thought in every move made 
with respect to an employe throughout the 
whole range of activities in the program. 

Job valuation is a division of a person- 
nel administration program which ts also 
a complete field in itself. Most companies 
have placed upper and lower limits on 
jobs and maintain them in relation to 
each other and to competitive limits. The 
purpose of job valuation is, of course, to 
give to the structure of the jobs involved 
in any organization the proper compen- 
sation limits commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities involved, the relative ability 
and experience required, and the variation 
as to difficulty of the tasks to be per- 
formed. I will not cover it here except to 
point out that controllership personnel 
administration is greatly dependent upon 
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having the proper job organization struc- 
ture, since so much of the program is 
keyed to the development and the utiliza- 
tion of employes in all jobs. 

The supervision and leadership phase 
of the personnel administration program 





PROFITS AND PAYROLLS 


A survey of 1,000 manufactur- 
ing companies shows that 80 per 
cent of them are planning to use 
portions of their 1948 profits for 
plant expansion or modernization, 
to keep or increase their present 
force of employes. 

Thirty-three per cent plan to 
use up to one-fourth of their 
profits for this purpose, another 39 
per cent plan to use between one- 
fourth and one-half of their profits, 
17 per cent expect to spend more 
than half of their profits for this 
purpose. 





is a major one, including both the per- 
formance of supervisors in directing the 
personnel, and the leadership qualities 
given to the job by the supervisor in his 
work and by the controller in his guid- 
ance of the supervisor. 

Supervision and the direction of peo- 
ple have many aspects, the most impor- 
tant of which is constant adherence to 
the real objectives of sound personnel ad- 
ministration in every contact with em- 
ployes. Many books and articles have been 
written concerning the attributes and 
qualities of leadership and on how to be 
a good supervisor. A major part of the 
training and development program is con- 
cerned with bringing out the best talents 
in supervisory personnel. Likewise, the 
supervisor is charged with most of the 
important phases of whatever training 
and development plans are fashioned for 
employes under his direction. 

The supervisor cannot be regarded sep- 
arately from the personnel administration 
program since most of its activities are 
channeled through him. His awareness of 
the basic concepts and his ability to de- 
velop his employes through good rela- 
tions and excellent leadership are factors 
of great importance. Much of the exer- 
cise of the full range responsibilities of 
the controller depend upon the capabili- 
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ties of the supervisor to develop himself 
and others to be ready for the higher con- 
trollership responsibilities when they 
arise. 

The normal personnel administration 
program recognizes these facts and fash- 
ions many plans for the development of 
supervisors, for their guidance in the dis- 
charge of their functions and for the 
transmittal to them of the fundamental 
ideas of personnel administration. Super- 
visors’ meetings, classes and pertinent lit- 
erature are used in this phase of the pro- 
gram. 


Possisty no single step is of more im- 
portance than the full range development 
of supervisors as agents of the controller 
in reaching the employe. Each supervisor 
is held responsible for the development 
of his employes and is given every aid 
possible in “taking care’’ of his people. 
Many of the tools used in other phases 
of the program—rating sheets, progress 
reports, interview forms, placement and 
promotion recommendations, etc., origi- 
nate with the supervisor and are used by 
him. 

Another underlying phase of a person- 
nel administration program is the recog- 
nition of the personal equation in deal- 
ing with employes. The study of each 
employe by supervisors and others de- 
velops information which, properly acted 
upon, results in achieving the “happiest” 
type of organization mentioned earlier. 

Rating and progress reports are used 
to indicate some of the personal quall- 
ties, but the most fertile field for han- 
dling personal relations is the constant 
contact between an employe and his su- 
pervisor. Where confidence exists _be- 
tween these two, many problems can be 
headed off. Supervisors are expected to 
discuss each employe periodically with the 
accounting management to check on the 
employe's attitudes, state of mind, and 
satisfaction in his job. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to minor develop- 
ments in the personal attitudes of em- 
ployes to prevent them from becoming 
fixations beyond repair. 

The personal relationships between an 
employe and his colleagues are part of 
the problem. The accounting office man- 
agement and the supervisors are charged 
under this phase of the program with at- 
tempting to care for the development of 
employes in this direction, in order to 
prevent losing the latent talents of good 
employes through their inability to “‘get 
along with other people.’ This does not 
mean that the program assumes any psy- 
chological responsibility for the reactions 
of employes, but it does mean that the 
personnel administration program has as 
one of its major phases the development 
of healthful employe attitudes and ex- 
pansion of personalities by the process of 
working together under the proper con- 
ditions. 


Much material has been developed on 
this subject, also, and many companies 
include training for it in their supervisor 
training programs. This phase of the per- 
sonnel administration program finds man- 
ifestation in the development of employe 
social meetings, company recreational fa- 
cilities, and company sponsored activities 
of almost every sort, all designed to pro- 
mote the better personal relations of em- 
ployes with each other and with their 
management. Such activities are recogni- 
tions of the importance of this part of 
the program. 

Space does not permit me to describe 
precisely how our company performs the 
various operations involved in personnel 
administration, nor to discuss many of the 
forms and procedures used. 

Our company has many individual 
plans and activities for its general em 
ploye training and development pro- 
grams, and we make use of these in con- 
trollership. We have educational refund 
plans, under which employes are reim- 
bursed for one-half of the cost of satis- 
factorily completing outside courses at ed- 
ucational institutions; employe suggestion 
plans, which develop employes’ initiative 
and interest in ideas for savings and im- 
provement. We have a special building 
and a large group of people for the train- 
ing of employes from all parts of our 
territory. Many training courses are of- 
fered employes in all stages of progress 
and aptitudes. One refinery with about 
9,000 employes offers nearly a hundred 
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different courses—some on company time, 
and some on the employes’ time. 

All of these ideas and many others 
come from a personnel administration 
program of general company sponsorship 
aimed at full development and utilization 
of the employe in his and the company’s 
best interest. 


| r will be obvious that I have left many 
things unsaid throughout this discussion 
because of the scope of the subject. The 
two things I want to emphasize, in clos- 
ing, are: 

First-—-The personnel administration 
program of controllership involves largely 
dealings with human beings instead of 
with things. In its wide range the one 
fundamental purpose is to develop peo- 
ple, and this requires the greatest abili- 
ties possible to mankind. 

Second —Personnel administration can- 
not be disassociated from management. 
Management must use the personnel ad- 
ministration principles and purposes in 
all its daily activities, turning and twist- 
ing every activity to bring in the person- 
nel management objectives which are be- 
ing striven for. Personnel administration 
is not something that you bring out at 
certain times of the day. The controller 
who heads up every one of his actions by 
some principle of personnel administra- 
tion will be the one who has the greatest 
success in this exacting profession. 








“Advancement here is very rapid. As a matter 
of fact I started here this morning as a porter” 
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Evaluating Management 


By fachson Martindell 


RB’ AND LARGE, people are content to 
take management for granted. True, 
hundreds of books have been written— 
and pamphlets and tracts without num- 
ber—on specific aspects of how to manage 
business enterprises. Yet we could study 
them all for a lifetime and still not be 
able to answer this fundamental question: 
“What is good management?” 

During most of my business life, be- 
cause it has been my responsibility for 
twenty-five years to counsel large investors, 
this question has constantly preoccupied 
me. For I recognized early in my business 
life that the soundness of an investment 
is measured by the quality of management 
of the company in which the investment 
is undertaken. But I also recognize that a 
yardstick capable of gauging the degree 
of excellence of a given managment is 
more than the measure of safety for in- 
vested capital. It is the measuring rod of 
our industrial progress. 

Our world Is fed, clothed, 
transported—even entertained 
rations. The sum total of their success or 
failure is the survival, or the breakdown, 
of the whole economy. Management is the 
key to it all: “Management is everything.” 

Let us look abroad to see how the fail- 
ure to manage correctly is casting a blight 
over the modern world. Western Europe, 
from where I returned only recently, is a 
large-scale exhibit of what happens when 
management breaks down, or where good 


housed, 
by corpo- 


managers are lacking 


Nowhere in many countries of Europe 
today can there be found a trained man- 
agement cadre worthy of the name. Why ? 
Because in all the countries once occupied 
by the Nazis the leading industrialists 
either collaborated with Hitler or were 
liquidated by his cohorts. Now that the 
war is over most of the trained leaders of 
industry have vanished from sight or 
dropped out of action. Many have been 
executed or imprisoned for collaborating 
or have been dismissed from their posts 


as “undesirable political elements.’’ Which- 


ever the cause might be in particular cases, 
the lack of their industrial leadership ts 
keenly felt today. 

In the field of labor the problem of re- 
educating those who so bravely sabotaged 
the Nazi program is very grave indeed, 
especially in France. Long practice during 
the occupation made these men and 
women adept at appearing to work hard 
while actually accomplishing very little. 
Today, partly because they have little to 
work for, but mostly because it has be- 
come ingrained habit, they are still ““work- 
ing’’ the same way. The result is as serious 
an interruption of production as Hitler 
was made to suffer. Volume of output has 
been seriously hurt; unit costs are need- 
lessly high. Capital invested in new equip- 
ment is not yielding product at anywhere 
near its potential rate. 

Management in America has solved 
many industrial training problems; but 
none of such magnitude as this! I regard 
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Good management is everything 
but what IS good management? 


it as one of the most serious develop- 
ments of our time—one which must be in- 
vestigated carefully by Americans who 
contemplate investing in European enter- 
prises. 

All this is taking place amid a currency 
muddle which plagues business manage- 
ment even more than it does the American 
visitor. 

American efforts to rebuild European 
industry and commerce will fail unless 
this currency muddle is cleared up. The 
corruption and moral decay engendered 
by black markets cannot be stamped out 
until the prime cause—valueless monies— 
is eradicated. As things now stand, no 
European country is willing to accept the 
currency of its neighbors. Money is no 
longer a means through which goods are 
exchanged among peoples. Today it is a 
barrier to trade and commerce. 

As a corrollary to this condition, Eu- 
rope’s rich are getting richer and the 
poor are getting poorer. Contrasts in liv- 
ing and working conditions—within the 
same country, country by country, and 
even province by province—are now more 
marked than ever in the past. 


Tuere can be no doubt that our work, 
in the first years of ECA, towards provid- 
ing food, clothing, and raw materials to 
Europe had a beneficial effect and prob- 
ably staved off communism all over the 
continent. But it is felt that we have now 
taken the wrong turn. By unwise and un- 
economic activities, we were told—mis- 
management, if you will—the United 
States is recreating those stresses which 
might later explode into revolution. 

The very air one breathes in Europe 
today has the tang of the coming of so- 
cialism. The tide in that direction is ir- 
resistible. So far as Europe is concerned, 
the capitalist system—at least in any rec- 
ognizable form—vs a thing of the past. 
Europe, observers are coming to agree, 1s 
destined to become a system of socialist 
states which may or may not band to- 
gether as socialist states, but which are 
certainly not going to band together as 
capitalistic states 

This European travelogue may seem a 
far cry from my topic of “Evaluating 
Management.” But it provides an indis- 
pensable backdrop—frightening and som- 
ber though it is—to give us the perspec- 
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tive we need to appraise ourselves. If our 
economy 1s to survive, and not Zo down 
into the depths to which Europe has sunk, 
the responsibility for survival rests mainly 
with management. 

What are some of the things which in 
our own country make evaluation of man- 
agement imperative ? 


On: very important consideration is 
the sw ceping turnover of executive person- 
nel which is bound to occur between 1955 
and 1960, when many of our present in- 
dustrial leaders will be forced by age to 
retire. The average corporation executive 
assumes really high position in his late 
forties and early fifties. The normal, aver- 
age duration of such a career 1s about 
twenty years. The average important cor- 
poration executive today has held the reins 
since 1935-1939. There is also a substan- 
tial number of top executives—perhaps 
one-half—who have held managerial of- 
fice for ten years or less. 

Figures like these, plus the drear facts 
contained in the mortality tables, bring 
with a sinking feeling the realization that 
the vast majority of responsible corpora- 
tion officials have had little or no ex- 
perience guiding companies during an 
economic down-swing. They have had ex- 
tremely easy sledding since 1939, and at 
no time in the past ten years have they 
in most companies and industries—had to 
weather a sudden and serious dwindling 
of markets, a shrinking away of sales, 
and a relative mounting of unit costs that 
cannot be balanced with price increases. 
Few companies, even among the leaders, 
are being conducted today by men with 
such experience. Far too many exec utives 
have been nurtured on inflationary think- 
ing; far too few have had actual man- 
agerial experience in bad times. 

It follows, therefore, that the striking 
industrial successes achieved during the 
past few years are not sufficient evidence 
of true managerial capacity. I admit that 
unusual acumen is required in order to 
perform with brilliance during difficult 


times of soaring prices and continuing 
shortages. But to do even a workmanlike 
job during depressions demands genius of 
a high order. Not until we see how com- 
panies actually fare during the impending 
deflation shall we have any complete yard- 
stick whereby to measure the excellence 
of present-day management. The testing 
time of our present generation of man- 
agers still lies ahead of us. 

To gauge managements accurately we 
need a yardstick which will give us the 
measure of management at all times and 
in all phases of the business cycle. Such a 
yardstick must analyse, often in minute 
detail, the past history, past operations, 
and the apparent future of thousands of 
corporations in all branches of our econ- 
omy and must then proceed to compare 
them objectively one with another. 

Management is basically a problem in 
coordination and control. That company 
is perfectly managed which is and at al 
times has been controlled by the delib- 
erate thinking and deliberate will of the 
management and which at no time finds 
decisions forced upon it as the result of 
outside forces 

Of course, no company is perfectly con- 
ducted, just as no human being can hope 
to attain perfection. But the instinct to 
control and the success a company attains 
in remaining the captain of its own des- 
tiny provide us with a dependable index 
of the worth of its management. 

We find a case in point by comparing 
today’s department store situation with 
that of the same field in 1920 and again 
in 1938. Both these periods, like today, 
were times of declining values. It may 
seem, on looking backward, that the enor- 
mous inventory losses in those two years 
were made inevitable by changing busi- 
ness conditions beyond the control of the 
store managements. But if that be true 
we should have expected something simi- 
lar to happen over the past year and a 
half, during which period the prices of 
many items of trade have broken sharply 
and competition for the consumer dollar 
has increased. 

Yet the contrary is the case. Today de- 
partment stores are not supinely subject 
to external pressures. Over-supplies have 
been avoided. Outrageous pricing has 
been discouraged. Losses on most lines 
have been kept to a minumum. 

In short, we can assume that the aver- 
age department store is in substantial com- 
mand of its situation. Substantial losses 
have not made themselves felt in our 
larger units of retail trade because their 
managements have insisted that shipment 
quantities, of 


inward be in controlled 


stated 


specified quality, not beyond a 
range in price, and capable of cancellation 


under certain clearly defined conditions. 


This seems to suggest that excellent 
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articles on top management con- 
siderations. ‘Setting Standards of 
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TROLLER, was the initial piece. In a 
subsequent number will be carried a 
third article in the series concerning 
“Deferred Compensation for Execu- 
tives’ by George R. Blodgett. 


management passes the risk on to some- 
one else. To some extent this is true, and 
it must be true because of the very nature 
of our competitive, profit-making system. 
Inferior managment is quick to plead that 
such secondary risks have been forced 
upon it, leaving it the victim of circum- 
stances outside its own control. Eagerness 
to gain a larger market often leads to 
over-reaching. The evil lies not in inordi- 
nate ambitions but in the fact that the 
ambition is not compensated by an in- 
stinct for control. 

Too often we are told that such and 
such a decision represents ‘a good busi- 
ness gamble.” There is no such thing 
as a good business gamble. There may be 
a calculated risk, but even the most ex- 
treme of calculated risks is conservative 
compared with that fundamental, always 
unwarranted error of allowing control of 
one’s business environment to pass out 
of one’s hands which is exactly what a 
gamble implies. ; 


| think all men of business—-and con- 
trollers especially—are aware that the 
situation which escapes control—even to a 
minor degree—is the one in which the 
qualities of management are low. There- 
fore, in evaluating the management of a 
corporation we must search for evidence 
of failure to maintain complete command 
of every situation and of all develop- 
ments, no matter how intricate they may 
be or how unexpected their onset. To ex- 
pose oneself to inability to act autono- 
mously and by perfect freedom of will 
is to cease to manage. To prepare oneself 
for all possible developments is to lay 
the ground work for continued firm con 
trol. 

Debt management provides us with an 
example of what I have in mind. The 
average corporation officer regards restric- 


tive convenants in loan indebtures as a 
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strait-jacket which restrains his freedom, 
especially when it comes to employing 
sinking funds in more productive direc- 
tions than mere anticipation ot maturity 
date. Yet the real fear which hangs over 
the average debtor corporation is not that 
it will go into bankruptcy but that the 
approach of the due date will find it un- 
prepared. If the corporation could have 
made ample provision to meet maturity 
of its loans, but has not done so, the ques- 
tion at What did they do 
with their funds ? 

Many companies whose bonds have no 
sinking fund provisions have expanded 
their plant or modernized their equipment 
with money which, quite frankly, did not 
belong to them, and should not have been 
regarded as available for these purposes. 
They over-extended in the belief that ex- 
pansion or modernization would help 
stabilize their competitive position and 
could be counted on to produce earnings 


once arises, 


conducts itself in such a way as to prevent 
the debt from transferring control from 
the officers to the creditors, in no matter 
how slight a degree. 

Fundamentally the problem resolves it- 
self to this simple statement: Excellent 
management 15, at all times, in control of 
its situation. But in order to exercise such 
complete control, it is necessary that all 
units of the management be so constituted 
that control can be exercised and coordina- 
tion achieved, not through sheer animal 
magnetism of a single dominant person- 
ality whose vigor is such that other human 
beings obey him almost without question, 
but through the cooperation of fellow 
executives and directors who, by their char- 
acters, are capable of harmonizing them- 
selves into a smoothly working, coordi- 
nated organization. When we get right 
down to it, it is exactly this that we mean 
by “team work.” 

Because of this, evaluation 


»f manage- 


The worst calamity that can happen in the United States is 
the development of a class system whereby individuals think 


f 


of benefits to the class to which they belong, whether it be 


the labor class, the capital class, or the farmer class, rather 
than thinking of success as individuals. The United States 


has reached its present status by beg a nation of indt- 


} , 
Vidas 


sufhcient to meet the company’s obliga- 
when they fell This sort of 
planning more than 


due. 
has led 


tions 
business 
one company to disaster. 

In a case like this, when economic de- 
velopments prevent even the improved 
equipment from generating enough earn- 
ings to meet the maturity date, the corpo- 
ration must either make fresh loans upon 
terms which its officers cannot dictate or 
introduction into the man- 
n concerned mainly with 
regard- 


must permit 
agement of me 
securing repayment of the loan 
less of the management's long-range plan- 
ning and ambitions and regardless of the 
company. 
which 


ultimate effects upon the 
companies insist 
upon long-term capital 
loans that ovenants be intro- 
duced are the ones which are able to keep 
to follow sound and 
other 
words, excellent debt man like 
management, is the 


By contrast 
when entering 


restrictive 


themselves really tree 
constructive business policies. In 
ivement, 
excellent inventory 


management which covenants itself and 
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ment—once we have decided whether or 
not a given business organization actually 
performs a worth-while economic func- 
tion—must start 
type of men represented in the manage- 
ment. 

Let me concede that there are few, if 
any, objective guides to this end. Human 


with evaluation of the 


beings cannot be weighed as accurately as 
sacks of flour or tons of coal. But we can, 
with a little research, learn all we need to 
know about the business backgrounds of 
the men we are called upon to appraise. 
We can discover what their past record 
has been, not merely in terms of their 
business morality but as regards their ex 
perience in performing their specific tasks, 
in training others to succeed them or to 
fill posts of responsibility and—what is 
perhaps important of all—their 
innate capacity to work well as one mem- 


most 


ber of a team. These aspects of the human 
side of management are all important 

I recall that Andrew Carnegie once said, 
‘Take away all our factories, our trade, 
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our avenues of transportation, our money, 
but leave me our organization and in four 
years I will have re-established myself.” 
What did he mean? He meant merely 
that, given the proper combination of 
men, dedicated to the same common end, 
no human or financial obstacles could pos- 
sibly stand in the way of the achievement 
of their purpose. Since in the average cor- 
poration the purpose is necessarily a lim- 
ited one, it follows that, given the proper 
men to conduct it, the corporation can be 
a resounding success. Therefore we start 
out by evaluating individuals. However, 
we cannot pause there. The individuals 
are all important, but it is necessary that 
the framework of their activities coincide 
with actual needs of the organization. 
This means simply that, although the 
proper men will soon perceive the main 
weaknesses in the form of organization 
they are called upon to conduct, the test 
of management at any single moment in 
time is whether these men have already 
made this observation. This becomes very 
practical corporation business when the 
question of ‘The Inside Board vs. The 
Outside Board” is under discussion. 


Is my experience no question has been 
so hotly debated—and few questions are 
so incapable of generalization in answer. 
The inside board may prove the more ef- 
ficacious in one case, and quite unsuited 
in another. Circumstances alone can de- 
termine which form of ultimate control 
is requisite to the good conduct of the 
company in question. 

However, a management which is 
wedded to support of a specific type of 
board, regardless of circumstances, 
whether from preconceptions or from 
sheer inability to visualize any other form 
of control, can never be characterized as 
flexible enough in mind to deserve our 
approbation. The control needs alone of 
the enterprise should—and must in evalu- 
ating management—be the final criterion. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
fundamental measures of business con- 
duct and organization which hold true at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
Foremost among these is the question of 
nepotism. I state, categorically and with 
no apologies should I be treading on any- 
one’s toes, that an organization in which 
nepotism Is be ing practised 18 an organiza- 
tion already well on the road to decay. 

Nepotism imposes unsurmountable ob- 
stacles between ability and responsibility. 
It regards the cOrporation not as a tool to 
serve specific social ends but as a sinecure 
for the perhaps incompetent sons of once 
Indeed, the 
business leader who countenances it, no 
matter how creative his past and no matter 
how capable his children, stigmatizes him- 
self as a man no longer fit to hold high 
ottice. The relative who takes advantage of 
this misplaced family loyalty shows him- 


competent business leaders. 
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Its coming out of my ears. 


he moaned 


Old Beekly was in a foul mood. I began 
telling him about our Comptometer Payroll 
Plan and naturally pointed out that it would 
cut his costs sharply. 

® “Stop!” he shouted. “To hear you sales- 
men talk, all I have to do is buy your gim- 
micks and Ill save so much money it will 
pour out of my ears!” 

I just smiled. “Give me a few minutes 
of your time, Mr. Beekly. Pll prove how our 
Plan, without any gimmicks, can do a job for 
you—and with far fewer clerical man-hours.” 

I proved it, of course. And Beekly was 
beaming when I left. 


May we prove it to you? Simple and direct, out 
Comptometer Payroll Plan posts immediately to the 





employee’s earnings record. Errors are cut down be- 





cause copying is climinated. With speed and accuracy 
-yet without elaborate machinery—vyou can clear a 
payroll of any size. Your nearest Comptometer repre- 


sentative will gladly demonstrate. 


ComPrTromeTeER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manuface 
turing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, 
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self too weak to stand up to the hurly- 
burly atmosphere of competition in which 
a budding executive needs to be sharpened 
and hardened 

Likewise with the means whereby a 
company achieves unity of command. I 
want to stress that word “‘avvfy.”’ It can be 
brought about in one of two ways—if it 
is brought about at all. The first way is 
simple—and dangerous. It is to subject 
every man in the organization to fear 
More than one business has been built 
this way. The second is to lead and to 
create unity through inspiring admiration 
and love. Basically it is an exercise in com- 
passionate strength. 

Which of these two paths a company 
sets out upon will determine the future 
of the entire organization. It will mould 
it in such a manner that future decisions 
will be the product either of a cooperative 
experience of men of mutual trust or the 
simple directives of a single individual. I 
need not elaborate on which is the more 
desirable. The past history of our economy 
is strewn with the wreckage of companies 
whose chief executives tried to rule 
through ruthless personal dominance. 

When we get down to detailed analy- 
sis, our problems become much simpler. 
Every business organization, large or 
small, which takes raw materials, trans- 
mutes them into finished products, and 
then attempts their marketing, divides it- 
self naturally into a number of related yet 
distinct categories. These are 


Financial Administration and Divi- 
dend Policy. 

Liquid Assets, Plant and Inventories. 

Production Efficiency and Labor. 


Cost Control and the Cost of Con- 
trols. 


Research. 


Sales management (including market- 
ing and the management of distribution 
costs, as well as the establishment of 
glearly definable sales objectives). 


[+ will be found, on analyzing each of 
these separate segments of a company’s 


operation, that the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in each department is not 
determined solely within that department. 
Each is a member of a composite whole. 
Each department therefore can be ex- 
amined rationally only in relation to the 
other branches of tne corporate activity. 
There is an intimate relationship, for ex- 
ample, between wage and dividend poli- 
cies; maintenance of a high dividend rate 
at a time when wages are abnormally low 
is seldom warranted and is never good 
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public relations. Payment of inadequate 
dividends during high wage periods could 
hurt the investment credit of a company 
severely. 

The point at issue is whether or not, 
over matters such as these, each separate 
act performed is done with a distinct end 
in view; in reality, whether each depart- 
ment of the firm works in complete har- 
mony to produce an intended result. If 
such coordination does exist, the company 
is unquestionably well managed. If coor- 
dination is absent, breakdowns are sure to 
occur in one department or another and 
then are likely to be blamed on the indi- 
vidual officer heading up that department 





Among the remarkable manifestations 
of our time is the development of the 
conference as a means of propaganda 
and promotion. Once men of knowledge, 
recognized as experts in their field, 
used to be assembled so that the infor- 
mation and judgment of all could be 
applied to the solution of serious prob- 
lems. Soon it became apparent that the 
trend of thought and the conclusions of 
such a group might easily be directed 
toward a certain end, provided those re- 
sponsible for the assemblage exercised 
proper astuteness in preparing the pro- 
gram and selecting those who were to 
attend. The ultimate efficiency was fi- 
nally attained when the conclusions be- 
gan to be drawn before the conference 
assembled, with the certainty that only 
those conclusions could be the outcome 
of the entire performance. 


NAT S BUSINESS 





instead of upon a faulty corporate struc- 
ture throughout the whole organization. 

This same method of analysis applies 
to sales and research, to labor relations 
and production—if fact, to every depart- 
ment in the organization. If each depart- 
ment head has an absolutely clear knowl- 
edge of what the group as a whole is 
trying to accomplish—and if his own sub- 
ordinates in his own department have an 
equally clear grasp of just where they fit 
into the overall picture—then each de- 
partment can operate harmoniously with 
its fellows, which is the essence of good 
business, good management, and good 
social conduct. 

It may be asked “Why is it necessary 
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io evaluate management?” To that ques- 
tion I must reply that there is not a single 
company in the land which does not at 
some time or other come under the scru- 
tiny of an interested party. No matter 
how large or how small the company may 
be, someone, sometime, is going to have 
to reach a decision as to the quality of its 
management. Unfortunately that decision, 
until now, has been made intuitively or 
by mere reference to the apparent success 
of the enterprise under the incumbent of- 
ficers. 

Such methods are unsatisfactory. It may 
not be possible, since we are called upon 
to appraise an essentially human activity, 
to reach scientific precision in manage- 
ment or of management as a whole. To 
achieve this, some sets of standards must 
be established whereby to gauge each com- 
pany, relatively to its own past and rela- 
tively to its competitors. 


Tue American Institute of Management 
has drawn up a list of 301 questions to 
management which, if answered in full, 
enable a management to gain a_ better 
grasp of the extent of its own manage- 
ment problem. It has been devised for that 
very purpose, not only to enable us to 
evaluate a management but to enable a 
management to evaluate stse/f. 

The questionnaire summarizes a com- 
pletely rational mode of management 
measurement. It compels detailed atten- 
tion upon a company’s departmental ac- 
tivities; Compares the company with its 
competitors in significant respects; analy- 
ses—or demonstrates how to analyze 
the formal structure, human composition, 
and the nature and membership of the 
company’s executive groupings and board 
of directors. By tracing the company’s his- 
tory in its most important relationships, 
it enables the management to compare it- 
self not only with the competitors but 
with its own record past. Examining sales, 
for example, not merely year by year or 
with reference to the growth of competi- 
tion but also critically over the various 
trade cycles which the company has ex- 
perienced, gives us a simple demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the management to 
control inventories and costs, to anticipate 
changes in the business atmosphere, to 
adapt the organization to changing cir- 
cumstances and, in general, to keep abreast 
of the times. 

Such a mode of approach is a thor- 
oughly objective one. It is not unusually 
difficult, but it does demand that we free 
ourselves from all preconceptions before 
we embark upon our appraisal. You may 
be interested in ev aluating your own com- 
pany—or certain departments within your 
own company. You may be interested in 
the process in detail. If so, copies of “301 
Questions to Management” are available 
without charge to all readers of THE Con- 
TROLLER. 

















Fast and versatile UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE provides vital figure 
facts for Colorado School of Mines 


School and college administration 
requires a variety of accounting 
records. 


In addition to expense, payroll, ap- 
propriation and equipment records, 
it is necessary to maintain accounts 
for all students. 


Today, the Colorado School of 
Mines quickly gets all required in- 
formation with a minimum amount 
of “digging”... by using just one 
Underwood Sundstrand Ac- 
counting Machine. 


The outstanding speed of the Un- 
derwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machine is due to its simple and 
easy operation and its many auto- 
matic features. The keyboard has 
only 10 numeral keys which per- 
mits any clerk to quickly develop 


the fast ‘touch method” of oper- 
ation. 


And, when it comes to versatility, 
this one machine can be changed 
instantly for posting Payroll or Ap 
propriation Records, Students’ Ac- 
counts or any other accounting 
records. 


You too can profitably apply an 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine to your accounting. 
Call the nearest Underwood Repre- 
sentative today for full details. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
... Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere © 1949 


The compact, efficient Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting Machine 
atworkin the Administration 
Building (shown at left) of the 
Colorado School of Mines. 





Colorado School of Mines 
uses only one Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting 
Machine for all of 
these applications: 
Students’ Accounts Receivable 
Regular) 

Students’ Accounts Receivable 
Veteran ) 

Accounts Payable 
Expense Ledger 
Payroll Records 
Equipment Ledger 
Appropriation Ledger 
General Ledger 








Underwood Corporation 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me full information concerning 
the speed, versatility and economy of 
the Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machine. 


Name Title 
Company 
Street 


City 








IF YOU EMPLOY 100 


PEOPLE OR MORE... 


YOU CAN MAKE THESE 


Payroll Plan for U. S$. Savings Bonds 
actually increases worker production, 
as demonstrated in large and medium- 
sized companies throughout the 


nation. Here are some examples: 


PAYROLL SAVINGS PAYROLL SAVINGS 
CUTS ABSENTEEIsy REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


A survey made 
pany in 
during 


od emp 


the reas were on the P 
Further proof 


cuts absente;, ism! 


Hundreds of companies are reporting benefits like these! 
Obviously, they add up to increased production. 
What's more, the Payroll Savings Plan is a powerful 
Weapon against inflation. Every Savings Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. That’s good for the 
country’s future—which means it’s good for your com- 


pany’s future, 
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Records at our eleven Navy Yards 


frequency and accident — 
decline. When participation at the 

Norfolk Navy Yard climbed to 
over 90%, accident frequency de- 
clined over 50%, and the accident 
severity index dropped to 1/6 its 


! 
former leve Ll! 


2 times 


who 











And, of course, it’s good for the emplovee’s future, 
because the Bonds pay $4 at maturity for every $3 
invested. 

If vcur company has the Pay-oll Savings Plan, make 
sure you and your employees are getting the most out of 
it! If vou haven't vet installed the Plan, you're missing 
something! For facts or help, call your Treasury Depart- 
ment’s State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisemeat prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 








Man and the Machine in the Atomic Age 
By Leonard Carmichael 


HE SENSE organs, the muscles, and the 

brains of men have not changed very 
much in the last 25,000 years. This means 
that modern man’s living machinery was 
pretty well fixed in the Stone Age. The 
demands made upon the sense organs, the 
muscles, and the brains of men have been 
almost revolutionized by machines in the 
last 25 years. Unchanging man must be 
alert if the ever more effective machines 
that he himself has devised are to con- 
tinue to be his servants, not his masters. 

When I speak of machines mastering 
men, I am not speaking of mechanical 
men or robots or the fanciful metallic 
creatures of the comic strip. Rather, I 
refer to the actual machines that are in 
common use all about us in our civiliza- 
tion, both in war and in peace. Above all, 
as I shall try to show, I am thinking of 
the possibility that our social and eco- 
nomic planners are in danger of so falling 
in love with machines that we may all 
lose our old freedoms. In its extreme 
form a mechanistic or machine philosophy 
of the state is more dangerous than are 
machines of steel and rubber in destroy- 
ing human individual liberty. 

A single example may make this more 
clear. Let us consider the effect of modern 
machine-made speed on the human or- 
ganism. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that in the development of modern high- 
speed aircraft the invention of means by 
which slow human beings can control 
aircraft in very rapid flight has been basic. 

It takes approximately two-tenths of a 
second for a man to respond after he has 
seen something. At the speed of modern 
fast planes an object first seen more than 
100 yards ahead cannot ordinarily be re- 
sponded to by the human operator before 
the plane itself has passed the point at 
which the object fitst appeared. An avia- 
tor in formation flying of fast planes has 
a blind area of hundreds of feet all 
around him. When present-day jet. air- 
craft approach each other at 550 miles 
per hour from a distance of 5 miles they 


meet in 20 seconds. 
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LEONARD CARMICHAEL, whose ad- 
dress to the Eastern Controllers Confer- 
ence in Boston on April 2 is abstracted 
here, is President of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass. 


I do not know a single person who has 
worked in modern specialized psychology 
or personnel administration who has not 
at some time thought about animal and, 
indeed, machine analogies for the rela- 
tionship of man and society. Social science 
is so complex that we all tend to think 
of social phenomena in terms of better 
known animal societies or mechanical de- 
Vices. 

The ant hill has been a favorite analogy 
for human society. Everyone knows that 
in some ant societies different kinds of 
ants are forever set apart to perform dif- 
ferent functions and thus contribute to the 
welfare of the whole ant colony. The bee- 
hive with its workers, drones and queens 
is often used for a similar analogy. Al- 
most everyone who has ever thought se- 
riously about these parables has retreated 
from them. Men, thank heaven, are not 
ants or bees 

One of the errors of both communism 
and extreme socialism is the notion of 
such ideologies, admitted or not, which 
would have us act as if men were, after 
all, bees or ants or animate cogs in a great 
machine. Such systems try to teach that 
somehow an all-knowing state can select 
individuals, assign them to given tasks, 
train them for proficiency, and take care 
of them when they wear out. 

This is a mechanistic or machine view 
of society, and it assumes a false, sim- 
plified, mechanistic view of man himself 
When we accept such an ideology, the 
machine 1S indeed conquering man, not 
machine. Such a_ philosophy 
makes man not the master of 
fate and of the machine but it 
that a machine-like state is the true master 
of man 


man the 
his own 


assumes 


If America is to continue its great lead 
in the development and use of machines 
it must guard with the utmost care an 
economic, social, and political system that 
will allow a full expression of individual 
initiative and of real free enterprise. Cet 
tainly America must work out a program 
such that new and good machine improve- 
stifled by 
old procedures just because they have al- 


We must not fail to use 


ments shall not be continuing 


ways been in use 


machines instead of hands because of fear 
of temporary technological unemployment 
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or because of the fear of temporary losses 
of income resulting from a shift from 
patents or processes that are already in 
production. 

Above all, our acceptance of the ma- 
chine age means that America must de- 
velop wise and modern personnel pro- 
cedures. We must not pretend that all 
individuals are equally likely candidates 
to be trained to operate jet-propelled air- 
craft or do any other complex modern 
job. But it does seem best for the relation- 
ship between man and the machine in 
America to remain on a voluntary level. 

Our schools and colleges must provide 
all individuals with every bit of informa- 
tion that they desire to assist them in se- 
lecting and in trying out for or aspiring 
to secure some special position in our 
complex society. But this modern voca- 
tional guidance will work best when it is 
voluntary and not made mandatory by 
any supposedly all-knowing bureaucrats. 

To put this in another way, informa- 
tion about occupations and detailed job 
specifications are valuable and will be 
recognized as more and more important 
as time passes. It is worthwhile to give 
every individual who wishes it the best 
sort of modern advice concerning his own 
intellectual and physical capacities. But 
America in peacetime should not assume 
that any group of so-called experts any- 
where can better put the individual in any 
special job than can the informed individ- 
ual himself. 


Y rs, machines have come to stay in our 
modern world. We cannot turn back even 
if we would, like Gandhi, prefer to sit 
beside our hand-operated spinning wheels 
In the future we may confidently expect 
more and better machines. Atomic energy 
itself will soon almost certainly be har- 
nessed for the welfare of mankind. 

As this whole development occurs, 
America indeed, men 
where will have the growing capacity to 


and, free every- 
enslave not other human beings but more 
and better captive machines. Let us have 
this great future as 


free men Let us be on our guard against 


the courage to face 


accepting any philosophy or any economic 


system built upon a false analogy with 


; 
the machine 
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AGE OF MICROFILM 
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The Bell & Howell Reader is a 
marvel of simplicity for showing 
a clear, readable image —enlarged 
to the actual size of the original 
document, or larger—even when 
used in a brightly lighted room. 
While seated at the reader, the 
operator can rewind, focus, scan 
and load films quickly and easily. 
Photographic facsimiles, to actual 
size, can be made in a few minutes 
without the use of a darkroom. 


The Bell & Howell Recorder per- 
mits 8mm images on 16mm film 
for double economy . . . can photo- 
graph both sides of a document 
simultaneously...can place on one 
100-foot roll of film a greater num- 
ber of images than was formerly 
possible. Documents can be fed by 
hand, or with automatic feeders, 
at speeds never before possible. 
Anyone can operate the recorder 
with a few minutes of instruction. 


Wah OE RE VIER fT HE Res BUSINESS 





Burroughs and Bell & Howell have joined forces to bring 
business the full advantages of a highly versatile, very 
economical business tool... 


It is microfilm, the logical successor to the vast bulk of 
paper documents, in transit and in storage, on which most 
businesses depend for the record of their transactions. 


Microfilming, as accomplished by modern Bell & Howell 
equipment and applied to business needs by trained Bur- 
roughs representatives, offers impressive benefits. It saves 
space—can be stored in 1/100 of the space required by 
original documents. It saves time—replaces laborious 
duplicating of records with split-second photography. It 
eliminates errors—is photographically accurate. 


Burroughs offices can now offer the most practical micro- 
filming assistance. Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and dependability that have 
made Bell & Howell the recognized leader in the field of 
photography, is advanced in design, simple in operation. 
Burroughs counsel and cooperation is founded on complete 
familiarity with business procedures, providing careful 
integration of microfilming into the over-all business 
system. And Burroughs worldwide service organization 
gives final assurance of continuing, continuous microfilm- 
ing satisfaction through efficient equipment maintenance 
and prompt film processing. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is now distributed and 
serviced exclusively by Burroughs. Your Burroughs office 
will be glad to discuss the application of microfilm to your 
business needs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Bell & Howell microfilm equipment 
is based upon a new principle of re- 
cording, which doubles the efficiency 

Exposed spools of microfilm are and halves the cost of microfilm for 

quickly and efficiently developed many business parpeses. 

at Burroughs processing centers ; 

and promptly returned for im- 

mediate use. Large volume users 

who prefer to develop their films 

on their own premises find the Bell 

& Howell Automatic Processor 

simple and easy to use. It’s fast, 

too! In a few minutes, a roll of 

film is processed, dried and 

spooled, automatically. 


te & Res Burroughs 








How Now, Brown Cow! 

Old Bossy is just about completely mechanized now. Top- 
ping the automatic milkers, scientific feeding, controlled 
temperatures, etc., there is the news report that the Federal 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis has reversed a ruling of the 
Federal District Court in St. Paul. As a result, dairy farmers 
can consider their milk cows as “machinery” and sale pro- 
ceeds can be listed as long-term capital gains for income tax 
purposes. 

The old brown cow, she ain’t what she used to be! 


Pensions—Security or Delusion? 
The pay-as-you-go method of meeting pension costs from 
irregular royalties and impermanent elements of production 


is entirely unscientific and unrealistic, declares Dorrance C. 
Bronson, Actuary of The Wyatt Co., Washington, D. C., in 
a recent issue of Trusts and Estates Magazine. Asking, ‘'Is 
the movement toward sound plans to be turned back by 
temporizing with rosy benefit schemes, impossible of long 
range performance, at least in terms of purchasing power?’’, 
Mr. Bronson points to current plans financed out of pro- 
duction which do not heed sound actuarial conclusions. 

A recent Census Bureau study shows that 50 years from 
nou 13, per cent of the total population will be 65 o 
alder as compared with 7V> per cent today. Thus an increas- 
ing group of oldsters u ill have to be supported by a relatively 
narrowing base of productive younger workers. 

“The simple put and take of benefit disbursements out of 
the employer's current revenues has proved a practically im- 
possible method under the steady force of the aging trend 

more and more retired employes come along to swell the 
old-age rolls and build the benefits up to a higher and 
higher proportion of the employer's active payroll,” says 
Mr. Bronson 

The annuity mortality tables in use today show that if 
pensioners were to receive half pay over age 65, the annual 
pension disbursements as a per cent of active payrolls would 
grow to over 12 per cent in 4o years. Added to this will be 
the increasing cost of Government Social Security and the 
effects of an expanding population. Then, Mr. Bronson 
points out, should sales decrease and/or a greater unit pro- 
duction per employe lessen an employer's personnel needs 
by 2 per cent a year, this diminution would take place by a 
constantly smaller use of new workers at the younger age. 

For years the annual addition to the pension roll would 
be much the same as if the shrinking of the total employed 
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group were not taking place. Thus, in 40 years, with half 
pay pensions, additional payroll of nearly 40 per cent would 
be needed, he states, to meet the current disbursements for 
a list of pensioners more than three-fourths as numerous as 
the list of active workers. 


Business Records Preservation Being Studied 

A grant of $35,000 from The Rockefeller Foundation 
for a study of problems dealing with the preservation of 
business records has been announced. The study will be 
undertaken by the National Records Management Council 
during the year beginning February 1, 1949. The Rocke- 
feller grant, according to Dr. Thomas C. Cochran, profes- 
sor of history at New York University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration and president of the National 
Records Management Council, will be used by the Council 
to provide more effective records management programs im 
business, to provide experienced counsel and training to 
that end, and to assist in the establishment of company ar- 
chives. 

Records thus organized and available can then be best 
put to work through a professional history of the company, 
he continued, and urged that “business executives with these 
types of problems call on the council for assistance.” 

“We want to bring the business man, the records analyst 
and the historian together,’ Dr. Cochran declared. He ex- 
plained that "the experience recorded in business records 
is as much a corporate asset as plant, equipment and in- 
ventory. This asset must be put to work for business itself 
and for the American people through their intelligent un- 
derstanding of the problems of business and the vital re- 
lationship of those problems to our national life.” Dr. 
Cochran added that “business men who are willing and 
eager to cooperate with historians in the selective preserva- 
tion and study of business records have had no agency to 


which they can turn for guidance.” 


How to Avoid Section 102-itis! 


Six recommendations regarding Section 102 problems were 
presented recently before the Springfield Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute by Albert Dixon, Jr., C.P.A. of Hadfield, 
Rothwell, Soule and Coates of Hartford. They were: 

First, late in the taxable year make a complete study of your 
company’s financial position, its earnings for the year, and its 
application of those earnings during the year. 

Second, review the reasonable needs of the company, both 
from a short range and a long range standpoint. 

Third, establish funds for the various purposes disclosed by 
the study of the company’s reasonable needs and transfer 
thereto such funds as are presently available. 

Fourth, establish a sound policy for the retention of addi- 
tional earnings necessary to finance fully the funds required. 

Fifth, take the foregoing action in good faith and don’t at- 
tempt to include any “window dressing.” 

Sixth, if you have excess earnings after taking the above ac- 
tion, then distribute them as dividends. Don’t lay yourself 
open to a challenge under Section 102 since the Government 
has a very good record of victories in cases to date. 
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Taxing Ourselves into a Depression 


by Walter Houing 


E SEEM to be in the habit in this coun- 
W::.. at times, of going to excess. This 
has happened many times in our history, 
notably in the economic field. After the 
first World War in 1919 we went to ex- 
cess in commodity prices. In the late '20's 
we went to excess in security prices with 
the consequent long drawn-out depres- 
sion of the ’30’s. 

Today we find ourselves going to excess 
again. This time it is in the field of taxa- 
tion. 

Our total tax bill—federal, state and 
local—exceeds $65 billion per year. This 
is more than 30 per cent of our national 
income and is so out of proportion that it 
is seriously threatening our economy. 

History demonstrates that such a tax 
load can only be supported during short 
periods of inflation or war. At other times 
it undermines the economy and in about 
every instance of national bankruptcy the 
taxload exceeded 25 per cent. Our poll- 
ticians, both Democratic and Republican, 
will have to learn this if the country’s 
economy is to be saved from disaster. 
They can either learn it by recognizing it 
now and doing something about it, or 
they can learn it the hard way after the 
economy collapses 

This high taxation rate is especially evil 
when it hits the nerve center of our eco- 
nomic system; and that is in the produc- 
tion of new capital. New capital must be 


produced to keep the economy going. 


Why is this necessary 7 Let us get out of 
the realm of figures and get down to hu- 
man beings. 

This year, 1949, the net increase of 
new workers in the United States ts esti- 
mated to be 1,300,000. By that I mean the 
number of boys and girls who will be 
graduating from or leaving our colleges, 
high schools, and grade schools and go- 
ing to work, less those who will die or 
retire. 

Now, for every person employed in the 
United States, $8,500 worth of plant 
equipment and tools must be provided. 
Simple arithmetic, therefore, arrives at a 
figure of $11,050,000,000 that will have 
to be found just to put these new people 
to work. In addition to this, of course, 
many billions will also have to be found 
to repair and replenish our present plant. 

Let us take a look at the record. Last 
year $15 billion was invested by industry 
in plant and equipment. Now, $9 billion 
came from debt and only $1.1 billion 
came from preferred and common stock 
financing. The rest, plus money for addi- 
tional working capital, etc., came out of 
profits and depreciation. In other words, 
business is going further and further into 
debt 

This year with earnings tending to go 
down, where will the money come from 
to put these new workers to work, as well 
as keep our present workers on the job? 

After the first war over one-third of the 
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High tax rate hits nerve 
center of economic system 


railroad trackage of America went into 
bankruptcy. The reason was that their 
debt was too large a percentage of their 
capitalization. 

Why did such a small proportion of 
this money come from the sale of equi- 
ties? The simple reason is that the cor- 
porate income tax of 38 per cent is en- 
tirely too high. If a corporation pays 50 
per cent of its earnings in dividends, it 
must earn $3.24 to pay $1.00 in divi- 
dends. This is the crux of the matter. Is it 
reasonable to expect investors to invest in 
equities when one dollar in dividends has 
to be earned three and one-quarter times 
by the corporation ? Is it any wonder that 
people put their money into bonds and 
mortgages ? 

Some people don’t seem to realize that 
38 per cent is too high and there is a good 
reason for this. During the war it was a 
great deal higher. But we forget that taxes 
during war and inflation are an entirely 
different thing than taxes under deflation. 
Thirty-eight per cent when we contrast it 
to the war taxes seems reasonable. 

But the fact of the matter is that it ts 
not reasonable. It is too high and it is 
stopping the flow of equity moncy and is 
largely responsible for the fact that only 
$1.1 billion worth of new equity money 
found its way into business last year. 


Now, what can we do about it? 1 have 
two specific suggestions. 

The first suggestion is that we must en- 
act legislation placing preferred stock 
dividends in the same category as interest. 
In other words, we should make preferred 
dividends tax deductible on the corporate 
level just as we now do interest. There is 
ample precedent for this. Most utility 
companies are now being handled in this 
fashion. Their preferred stock dividends 
are an expense of doing business and 
there is no reason why the rest of the busi- 
ness community should be discriminated 
against in this regard. If we do this, 
stocks will again be in demand and in- 
vestors of the country will put their 
money into business through equities 
rather than through debt. 

Second, we must recognize the prin- 
ciple in the United States that 25 per cent 
is the top ceiling for taxes. That is, fed- 





eral, state and municipal taxes altogether 
must be kept within 25 per cent of the 
national income. We must keep the gov- 
ernment’s expenditures within this per- 
centage because if we don’t, we will find 
that the whole economic machine will go 
into a slowdown and the national income 
will be greatly diminished below the pres- 
ent level. 

I urge all businessmen to make them- 
selves aware of these facts. Then make 
your representatives in government equally 
aware of them so that this evil can be cor- 
rected now while there is yet time. Only 
in this way will we escape from the for- 
cible correction which will surely come if 
we permit ourselves to tax ourselves into 
a depression. 


Round Figures Urged 
For Income Statements 


Corporation income figures should be 
given in round numbers to avoid an ap- 
pearance of accuracy they do not actually 
have, according to Professor R. N. An- 
thony of the Harvard Business School, 
writing in a recent issue of The Journal 
»f Accountancy. 

Pointing out that the final net income 
figure cannot be more precise than any 
estimate contained in it, and that such 
items as depreciation and value of inven- 
tories cannot be exact, the author recom- 
mends that the figure should be rounded 
to show the degree of estimate involved, 
which might mean to the nearest thou- 
sand dollars or even to a larger figure. 

‘No explanation,” Professor Anthony 
says, ‘‘can overcome the fact that the aver- 
age reader believes that if a figure reads 
911.34 it means 911.34; otherwise it 
would not have been written that way.” 

The author suggests that corporate in- 
come statements should follow the engi- 
neers’ rule of significant numbers, that 
the result of a calculation is no more ac- 
curate than the least accurate figure in the 
calculation. Another suggested method of 
treatment is to accompany the income fig- 
ure with a “measure of estimate’ showing 
how much larger or smaller it might be 
on the basis of possible errors in the esti- 
mated components. 


New Card Record Device 
Announced by Wassell 


A new record containing system called 
the Rota-File is announced by The Wassell 
Organization, Westport, Conn. Adapted 
for card ledger files of any normal size 
used in any type of business or practice, 
the Rota-File is a rotating file on a hort- 
zontal plane, with a diameter of about 
five feet. It is designed to conserve space 
and speed accessibility, according to The 
Wassell Organization, and is flexible 
enough to handle 5,000 items or 200,000, 
depending on the needs of the company. 


Think your 
company 
is fireproof ? 


MAKE THIS 
SIMPLE TEST 
AND SEE! 


Touch a flame to one of your 
ledger sheets or letterheads. 
Will it burn? 

That’s a little flame. Now 
suppose your entire offices 
were on fire—would these 
same records burn? 


Naturally, if they are 
unprotected. Metal filing cases 
won’t protect them for more 
than a minute or so. 

And they may not be protected 
even in your safe! 


Here’s why—paper chars 
without being touched by 
flame when temperatures go 
above 400°. A safe that has 
been through a previous fire or 
burglary, or does not carry 
the label of the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., simply cannot be trusted. 
It may act as an oven and 
cremate its contents. 


4 out of 10 firms never reopen 


Mosier insulated Rec- 
ord Containers com- 
bine the convenience 
ofa file with the safety 
of a safe — complete 
record protection. 


Mosier ‘‘A’’ Label Safe with 
burglary resistive chest for 
dual protection against fire 
and burglary. 
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after losing their records! 


That’s why you should have 
the finest protection you can 
get for your records—a new 
Mosler ‘‘A’’ label safe, made by 
the world’s largest builder of 
safes and vaults. Why take 
chances? See Mosler.now and 
be safe! 

Fill in coupon for the free 
record protection survey or 
the booklet, ‘‘What you should 
know about safes.”’ 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 
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Builders of the 
U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors 

at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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THE Moser SaFeE Co., Dept. ¢ 
320 Friern Ave., New York 1, N. ¥ 
I'd like to discuss your free Record Protection 
Survey with my nearest Mosler representative 
Please send free booklet: ‘What You Should 
Know About Safes.” 
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No Magic in Own-Lease Financing 


HAT there is no magic in the use of 
Tithe sale and lease-back of property as a 
means of corporate financing is the opin- 
ion William L. Cary voices in a recent 
number of the Harvard Business Review. 
In a critical appraisal of the advantages 
and disadvantages of this method of fi- 
nancing, which has been “‘rather extrava- 
gantly described as ‘the most noteworthy 
financial device of the present century,’ 
Mr. Cary, Professor of Law at Northwest- 
ern University, concludes that it is not a 
“panacea for most corporate needs’”’ and 
that “it is becoming overfashionable and 
being adopted when more conventional 
means of financing would be more appro- 
priate.” 

A sale and lease-back arrangement 
{See ‘Industrial Financing Through Own 
Lease’ in THE CONTROLLER for February 
1949—Ed.} commonly involves a sale of 
land and buildings to an investor by a 
business concern which simultaneously 
leases them back upon a long-term con- 
tract, frequently making some provision 
for renewal or repurchase. Originally 
identified with retail stores having exten- 
sive real holdings, the device is 
spreading among other corporations which 


estate 


have a substantial portion of assets tied 


up in buildings, warehouses, or other 
fixed plant. 

On the investing Mr. 
Cary, “the purchasers appear to be lim- 
ited to two classes: (1) universities and 
other wholly tax-exempt institutions 
and (2) life insurance companies, which 


at the present time may well be described 


side,”’ states 


as quasi-tax-exempt in character. 

The probable reason for this limita- 
tion lies in the form which lease-back re- 
Montes eceived under lease 
arrangements are rentals which, in the 
case of a tax-paying investor, must be 
treated as income for tax purposes 
Thus, in the case of a private investor the 
preference, all other things being equal, 
would be in favor of making a loan to a 
company rather than purchasing its prop- 
erty and leasing it back under an agree- 
ment by which the rental payments, equal- 
ing the amortization of the sale price plus 
return, would be con- 
On the other hand, 
currently 


cc Ipts take 


a reasonable net 
sidered gross income 


charitable organizations and 
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life insurance companies would be indif- 
ferent whether receipts were reported on 
the tax return as a rental payment or 
omitted from it as a repayment of a prin- 
cipal sum. : 
“Tax exemption, however, in itself is 
not enough to explain why these classes 
a sale and lease-back 
transaction rather than a more conven- 
tional form of financing Both the 
insurance companies and major charities 


of investors enter 


generally participate in a lease-back, not to 
the exclusion of other forms of invest- 
ment but rather in addition to them. Both 
classes today are constantly searching for 
any attractive investment yielding a satis- 
factory return.” 

Mr. Cary points out that “by and large, 
each plan is an individually tailored prod- 
uct resulting from prolonged negotiation. 
Some of the major variations used involve 


LINES ON LEASES 


The two-part article on “Indus- 
trial Financing Through Own-Lease” 
which appeared in the February is- 
sue of THE CONTROLLER has gained 
widespread interest. 

Part |, “What, Why, How of the 
Method” was authored by John J. 
Wilson, Jr., Manager of the New 
England Branch Office, Mortgage 
Loan and Real Estate Investment De- 
partment, of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. Part Il, 
“Effect upon the Corporate Picture,” 
came from Scott Harrod, Treasurer 
of Bell & Howell Company. 

Several previous articles on this 
subject have been carried in THE 
CONTROLLER, notably “Long-Term 
Leases and the Balance Sheet” by 
Paul Kircher, which appeared in the 
August 1948 issue. Mr. Kircher, after 
reading the Wilson-Harrod piece, 
wrote us his comments, which are 
published on the Correspondence 
page of this issue (Page 208). 
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Two reasons why it 
will not work wonders 


options to repurchase and to renew. Their 
development is a natural one. While 
ideally the investor might prefer to grant 
a lease on the property in such a way as to 
amortize the principal, and then be free to 
dispose of the property without restric- 
tions, most vendor-lessees are reluctant to 
abandon all rights in their land and build- 
ings at the end of 
term.” 

In discussing the lease-back device from 
the tax standpoint, Mr. Cary says: ‘The 
advisability of a lease-back varies in- 
versely with the depreciable character of 
the property. If the property consists prin- 
cipally of land, there may be a distinct ad- 
vantage in the lease-back device; land may 
not be amortized for tax purposes even 
though the corporation—as, for example, 
a department store—may recognize that 
years hence the location of its building 
may be unfavorable and the land possibly 
worthless. The sale and lease-back device 
therefore offers a way in which land may 


the original lease 


in effect be depreciated under the guise of 
‘rental’ payments. To some extent the 
same principle may apply with respect to 
buildings and other fixed assets which, for 
tax purposes, have already been fully de- 
prec iated. 


FurrHermore, even where little de- 
preciation upon buildings has yet been 
allowed, the lease arrangement is attrac- 
tive because it provides the equivalent of 
accelerated depreciation. From an admin- 
istrative standpoint the lease affords a 
convenient and clear-cut deduction sched- 
ule, fixed by the rentals, as distinguished 
from negotiation with the Bureau over the 
details of estimating the life of the prop- 
erty. In every case, however, these tax ad- 
vantages must be weighed against the cor- 
relative disadvantage of losing the prop- 
erty when the lease expires 

“Of all the inducements which the sale 
and lease-back offers, the tax features 
have probably been most widely stressed. 
Yet use of the lease-back device for tax 
avoidance presents the common difficulties 
of any scheme in which the client is at- 
tracted by the opportunity of ‘having his 
cake and eating it.’ 

“It may be that a number of 
allowing the taxpayers’ claims in full will 
clear through the Bureau, for in that com- 


cases 





plex of departments there is as yet no 
single policy in regard to these transac- 
tions. Only gradually will a policy develop 
upon an ad hoc basis. Nevertheless, it 
seems quite clear that a company may not 
take the lease rental deduction in full, 
keep the property for 20 or 30 years, and 
at the same time insist upon options to 
repurchase and renew at prices which ob- 
viously would not result from normal 
arm’s-length bargaining. The vendor must 
make a basic decision between foregoing 
dominion over the property at the end of 
the lease term and paying a reasonable 
price at that time for retaining control. 

‘There are also serious doubts whether 
a company may be permitted to take a loss 
upon a sale of its fixed assets under a 
lease-back where the rentals can be ‘jug- 
gled’ to provide for amortization of any 
principal sum plus interest. Furthermore, 
there are so many avenues of abuse in 
transactions between a company and its 
own pension trust or afhliated charity that 
management should hesitate to enter such 
arrangements save in exceptional circum- 
stances. 


On the other hand, it is not to be in- 
ferred that there are no tax advantages 
whatever in the lease-back transaction 
where the vendor-lessee is willing to lose 
the title at the end of the lease term. If 
the latter attaches no strings to the prop- 
erty, except possibly an option to repur- 
chase it at a fair value or to renew the 
lease on reasonable terms, there should be 
a clear and legitimate opportunity to ob- 
tain full rental deductions. These deduc- 
tions will have the effect of writing off the 
land, which would otherwise be nonamor 
tizable, and of achieving the equivalent of 
accelerated depreciation upon the build- 
ings. 

From a_ business standpoint,” con- 
cludes Mr. Cary, “certain definite advan- 
tages may be derived from the selective 
use of the sale and lease-back. It may per- 
mit the vendor company to obtain more 
funds initially or at least to acquire a 
larger aggregate capital. It may facilitate 
escaping from existing restrictions in a 
preferred stock or bond indenture, as well 
as avoiding the new limitations of an al 
ternative loan agreement. Further, the illu- 
sory attraction of ‘dressing-up’ the bal- 
ance sheet will interest corporations which 
are secking to maintain or perhaps im- 
prove their credit. 

Management should remember, how- 
ever, that over the original lease period the 
company is still subject to all the duties 
implied in ownership of the property, 
and it is probably not too bold to predict 
that heavy fixed rentals assumed by con- 
cerns under lease arrangments today will 
contribute to insolvency as inexorably as 
actually appearing on the 
right-hand side of the balance sheet. 


obligations 


“Certainly, in making the decision 
whether to finance through the sale and 
lease-back, every company must weigh the 
benefits of the plan against its two funda 
mental costs. The first is the higher rate 
of interest which must be paid. Insurance 
companies say that some concerns have 
started negotiations on the 
lease-back arrangement and then changed 
their minds because they could obtain the 
required funds at a lower cost under alter 
native methods of debt financing. The sec- 
ond is the fact that the lease-back device 
requires the vendor to give up title to 
property it could retain under more con- 
ventional financing methods. 
“The ultimate decision will 


basis of a 


thus de- 


pend in part upon the vendor's estimate of 
the property's usefulness to the business at 
the expiration of the lease 
The sale and lease-back device 

is not a specific for every company need- 
ing capital today. Depite the protestations 
of brokers and of business periodicals, it 
will not produce two blades of grass 
where has grown before. Stated 
briefly and finally, the reasons are two- 
fold: first, funds received must be repaid, 
whether as debt installments or as rent; 
and second, for tax purposes a company 
may not sell its property and keep it too 
Within these limitations the and 
lease-back device nevertheless performs 
a legitimate and highly useful function.” 


one 


sale 
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Foundation Names E. W. Burbott To Succeed D. J. Hennessy 
as President, S. W. Duhig Re-elected Vice President 


Edwin W. Burbott, Vice Chairman of 
the Board of the A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, was elected president of Control- 
lership Foundation at the joint meeting 
of the Foundation’s trustees and the In- 
stitute’s directors held in the Statler Hotel, 
Boston, on April 1. Stanley W. Duhig. 
Vice President and Treasurer of the Shell 
Union Oil Corporation, New York, was 
re-elected vice president of the body. 





Complements 


Wuen you come right 
down to it, there is only one 
difference between an un- 
biased survey of your insur- 
ance affairs and an audit of 
your accounts. Both are pre- 
cautionary measures and 
both are concerned with 
your financial position. 
However, the audit estab- 
lishes your financial position 
as is, whereas an insurance 
survey determines what it 
may be if your assets or earn- 
ing capacity are destroyed or 
injured by casualties. One 


complements the other. 


JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Established 1926 


NO INSURANCE SOLD 











The new president has been active in 
the affairs of the Institute since May 1934. 
Elected presi- 

dent of the Chi- 

cago Control for 

theyear 1941-42, 

chosen 
a vice president 
and national di- 
rector of the In- 
Stitute in 1942, 
national presi- 
dent in 1944-45, 
Mr. Duhig, 
who was chair- 
man of the In- 
stitute’s National 
\ Executive Com- 


5 mittee in 1944- 
ae { 46, has been a 
~ ¥ 
ee 
ee . 


member since 
S. W. DUHIG 


he was 


E. W. BURBOTT 


1935. He served 
as chairman of 
the National 
Committee on 
Cooperation 
with the Securi- 
ties Exchange 
Commission for the years 1939-44, and 
was elected a national director in 1943. 

Frank E. Wentworth, Secretary and 
Chief Accountant of the Ward Baking 
Company, New York, was elected treas 
urer of the Foundation. Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., Managing Director of the Institute, 1s 
secretary of the research body 

The retiring president, Daniel J. Hen- 
nessy, received a unanimous vote of thanks 
from the board of trustees “for his de 
voted service to the Foundation, in the 
interest of all controllers and of the na- 
tional economy in general 

Trustees of the Foundation being ap 
pointed by the Institute, President Siddall 
announced the appointment of two new 
trustees and the re-appointment of three 
others. Newly designated are Walter B 
Gerould, Controller and Secretary of A. 
G. Spaulding & Bros., Inc., 
Mass., and Thomas J. Tobin, ¢ omptroller 
of the Erie Railroad Company, ¢ leveland, 
O. Re-appointed are James C. Anderson, 
Controller of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), New York; Herbert P. 
Buetow, Treasurer of the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, St. Paul; 
and Oscar N. Lindahl, Vice President- 


( hicopee, 


Finance of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh. Mr. Lindahl was 
president of the Institute in 1939-40, and 
is currently chairman of the Institute's 
Committee on Federal Taxation. 

Three new Foundation projects were 
approved by the trustees. One entitled 

Cost Reduction Methods and the Break- 
Even Squeeze” will supply controllers 
with specific information as to what par- 
ticular companies are doing in order to 
insure an orderly and rapid downward 
adjustment of costs in the face of declin- 
ing sales volume, focussing on “the 
strategy of retreat from a sales peak” 
rather than the bookkeeping concepts of 
cost reduction. 

The trustees also approved a study of 
“Job Description and Evaluation for Jobs 
in the Controller's Department.’ This 
manual will be a practical working guide 
intended to be used primarily by the con- 
troller of small or medium sized com- 
panies, since some of the largest corpora- 
tions either have installed a system of job 
description and evaluation or have the fa- 
cilities for so doing. At one extreme, the 
manual will not attempt to describe or 
evaluate the controller's job, which in 
volves too many top management qualifi- 
cations and imponderables for this kind 
of treatment. At the other extreme, it will 
give only limited attention to the descrip- 
tion of clerical jobs since this field has 
already been well covered. The manual ts 
scheduled for completion in late June. 

Funds were also appropriated for an 
educational aid service—the preparation 
of a lending library of charts on prob- 
lems of controllership and economics for 
Institute members and schools of business 
administration. 

In discussion of projects, Mr. Mitchell 
reported that work is going forward on 
summaries of the scope and activities of 
other non-profit research organizations, a 
project designed to prevent duplication of 
effort and to pave the way for future co- 
operation, such as the joint studies of com- 
mon problems. 

Chairman Daniel M. Sheehan of the 
Institute’s Committee for the Controller- 
ship Foundation membership plan re- 
ported that as of April 1 there were 112 
memberships and 15 contributions, total- 
ing in excess of $44,000. Membership at 
this writing is 124 and the funds received 
to date $49,050. 





Tax Settlement Board 
Bill Ils Favored 


The ‘shamefully high cost and unneces- 
sary waste of time’’ now required for busi- 
ness to settle tax disputes with the govern- 
ment may be substantially reduced if 
Congress will enact the Tax Settlement 
Board Bill (HR 2983), according to J. K. 
Lasser, chairman of the federal tax com- 
mittee of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Passage of the bill, introduced by Wil- 
bur D. Mills of Arkansas and now await- 
ing action by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, “would save the business tax- 
payer thousands of dollars annually,” Mr. 
Lasser said. On the other hand, tax settle- 
ments will be made “considerably more 
costly, complicated and time-consuming” 
if the new Tax Court Bill (HR 3113), 
which would make the Tax Court a judi- 
cial court of record, is enacted alone, he 
said. 

“The Tax Settlement Board bill,’’ Mr. 
Lasser said, ‘‘would set up an independent 
board to hear tax complaints without legal 
formalities. The board’s job would be to 
decide on a fair settlement satisfactory to 
the taxpayer and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The taxpayer would still have 
the privilege of going to court if he did 
not want to accept the board’s decision. 

"This set-up would be a boon to both 
small and large business. Under the exist- 
ing system the smaller business man is at a 
distinct disadvantage. Often he cannot 
carry a tax dispute with the Bureau to the 
Tax Court because of the terrific legal ex- 
pense and time involved. With the Settle- 
ment Board he would be assured a fair 
and speedy hearing.” 


Time Study-Methods 
Conference Held 


The Fourth Annual Time Study and 
Methods Conference, sponsored by the 
Society for Advancement of Management 
and the Management Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, was held April 21-22 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

Among the topics listed for discussion 
were: Production Short Cuts through Bet- 
ter Layouts, Work Simplification in Multi- 
Plant Operation, Lower Cost because of 
Proper Incentives, Controlling Indirect 
Labor Scientifically, and Techniques of 
Tomorrow. 
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THE ACCREDITED FORMS CO. 
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“We saved 


FO UR re-wrilings 


with 


ONE s¢offorms 


UARCO combined forms” 


Here it is... the UARCO 
Mualti-Linkt Form that 
serves eleven departments 
in one writing! Not only 
are the copies numbered 
and colored for accurate 
distribution—but they are 
blocked out so that only the 
necessary information goes 
to the man concerned. Car- 
bons come pre-inserted, 
copies perfectly aligned— 
yet they separate with one 
easy motion! 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


WERE MAKING: One typing for invoices. 
Another for bills of lading. A third for ship- 
ping copies. Then, further re-writing for 
salesmen’s copies—and still more re-writ- 
ing for commission records! 

NOW USING: One typewriter, one writing. 
UARCO saved four re-writings—combined 
eleven different forms into one complete set! 
Not only that, but the sets themselves are 
linked together, in packs of 500. They actu- 
ally feed themselves into the machine—think 
of the time and money saved! 

Think of the savings in your own business. 
A simple forms survey will show you ex- 
actly where they are... and this survey is 
yours for the asking when you call your 
UARCO Representative. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


UARCO 


IM COMPO RATED 


Business Forms 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 





State-Local Tax Developments 
Deserve Close Investigation 


The observations which follow are excerpts from an address by W. L. Hearne, tax 
supervisor of the United States Steel Corporation, New York, at the 17th Annual 
Meeting of the Controllers Institute of America. 


F tax monies are easily raised, they are 
| quickly and carelessly spent. Easy come, 
easy go. If they get attention in the rais- 
ing, they get attention in the spending. 

Today we are told that more than half 
the states will need to increase their rev- 
enues in 1949 over and above their 1948 
revenues; that some 19 states estimate this 
increase to aggregate $575 million; that 
their expenditures have increased from 
9 per cent to 131 per cent between 1946 
and 1948, with the median at about 45 
per cent. 

We are further told that whereas some 
of these additional funds will come from 
state surpluses, the balance must come 
from an increase in the yield of our pres- 
ent taxes plus that arising from new 
sources of revenue. 

Inflated costs, much of them due to in- 
creased salary demands from personnel, 
especially teachers, demands 
from the local governments and deferred 
capital improvements are said to be the 
causes for revenue de- 
mands 

While we have been stunned by the 
war and after-war budgetary requirements 
of the federal government, we must now 
give a similar attention to the fiscal prob- 
lems of the states and their local subdivi- 
sions. We cannot sit idly by and simply 
pay these bills as they come along, as we 
do an electric light bill, and just regard 
them as ‘‘another cost.” These costs can 
be made controllable costs. Part of your 
very business function is going to be that 


increase d 


these increased 


of developing techniques to affect such 
controls. 

Following World War I and the col- 
lapse of real estate values in 1920, which 
never recovered fully even down to the 
1929 collapse, little flexibility, other than 
provided by the state income tax in a 
handful of states, developed in the revenue 
structures. However, it was becoming ap- 
parent that an inflexible system of taxa- 
tion, resting largely on property values 
that had partially broken down and tak- 
ing little cognizance of income as a form 
of wealth, could produce extremely un- 
fortunate results 

It has been an unfortunate commentary 
that it has taken a period of extreme pub- 
lic distress to initiate better methods of 
taxation. Broad, flexible 
place a proportionate burden of taxation 


taxes, which 


THE CONTROLLER 


on those utilizing government services, 
which do not burden production to the 
extent that ad valorem taxes do, are the 
prime needs in meeting the widening 
scope of governmental functions. Fortu- 
nately there is increasing evidence that 
the burden of expanding public programs 
cannot be placed upon real estate. 

The income tax and the sales tax have 
proved their worth in operation in this 
ten-year period from 1937 to 1947. They 
provided the revenues needed in times of 
distress, and they enabled the states to re- 
duce debt and develop and maintain sur- 
pluses during the war period to cover de- 
ferred maintenance accumulated during 
the war, and thus temper the need for 
new revenue in this postwar world. 

The theory of equalization on a state- 
wide basis is good, but until inequities 
between assessment of business and resi- 
dential properties are eliminated and as- 
sessment procedures produce uniformity 
in assessments, the inequities can only be 
magnified. Equalization cannot be entirely 
successful starting at the top. Assessment 
practices must be re-examined and cor- 
rected in a uniform way, to the end that 
the tax burden is evenly distributed. 

As I see it, the development of man- 
uals for assessors which will reflect values 
on an earnings basis primarily, and sec- 
ondarily on a sales value basis—and cer- 
tainly not on reproduction cost less de- 
preciation 

Further, state courses of instruction for 
local necessary. Such an 
agency should be designed to conduct 
continuous studies in this field. And I 
would require that before a person could 
become an assessor in a particular locality 
he should be required to meet certain con- 
ditions of education, ability and prelimt- 
nary ex perie NCceé. 

In addition, there should be made avail- 
able a staff of highly skilled valuation engi- 
neers in the employ of the government. 
Until then equalization, important as it is, 
will remain at best an earnest wish—not 
a fact. I am encouraged that the 1945 
Alabama Revenue Survey Committee has 
expressly recommended these improve- 
ments. 

It is pretty clear that the easy method 
of seeking state aid to finance local proj- 
ects has many disadvantages which re- 
quire elimination. Little sense of respon- 


is necessary. 


assessors are 
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sibility can be developed by either the 
governing body of a municipality or its 
citizenry where money can be obtained 
without having to include the expense in 
the budget or levy a tax to raise it. 

It will not do to have a tax proposed 
for you and get up and protest at the 
council hearings. It is going to be neces- 
sary for you to work closely with the 
council to ascertain what governmental 
services are needed, how much they will 
cost, and assist in devising a properly de- 
signed consumption type of tax with low 
administrative and collection cost. Your 
greatest opposition should be to any tax 
on the productive process and incentive, 
with its attendant evil of pyramiding ulti- 
mate cost. 

I am strongly in favor of the principle 
of strong, wisely directed, self-sufficient, 
economically sound local units of govern- 
ment operating within the framework of 
a sound tax structure which reflects tax 
freedom and tax responsibility. Upon this 
premise state aid can and must be re- 
duced, especially in connection with nor- 
mal operating costs, even if these are in- 
flated. 


Cleveland Trust Co 





TAX RECEIPTS AS A PERCENT 
OF NATIONAL INCOME 














Ordinarily we do not think of unem- 
ployment taxes as being in the same field 
as state and local taxes. But when we stop 
to consider the tremendous amount of 
money employers are pumping into this 
program and the demand for more bene- 
fits, I believe you will agree that you, as 
controllers, should take an active part in 
keeping this program on a sound basis. 

We are on a fair way to following the 
European example of having our social 
security program wreck our whole econ- 
omy through needless expansion. 

Let us all take the long view of taxes 
and ask where we are headed. Can we 
allow our legislators to tax and tax and 
spend and spend without ending up in 
bankruptcy, with the destruction of every- 
thing we have tried to build and save? 
Let’s make the principle of “ability to 
pay” mean ability to continue paying— 
rather than the present highwayman’s ap- 
proach of ability to pay now. 





Accountants’ Growing 
Influence Discussed 


Accountants today are exercising grow- 
ing influence upon management decisions 
as the complexities of business operations 
increase, according to Donald P. Jones, 
Comptroller of Sun Oil Company, and a 
member of the Controllers Institute. Mr. 
Jones, who spoke before the undergrad- 
uate members of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, declared that ‘‘manage- 
ment today is required to chart the course 
of the business organization through a 
veritable wilderness of economic, social, 
and political changes that are transform- 
ing drastically the character and methods 
of operation of the whole enterprise.” 

To meet these changing conditions, said 
Mr. Jones, management is calling upon its 
accountants to produce a wealth of ac- 
counting data that “tells what is happen- 
ing. 

Expansion of corporate entities, increas- 
ing requirements of government, and the 
demands of the public and the owners of 
business create an urgent need on the part 
of management for “intelligible and com- 
prehensive’ information, he continued. 

Management's increased reliance upon 
information developed and interpreted by 
its accounting department is presenting 
the accountant “unlimited opportunity’’ to 
advance in his profession, Mr. Jones told 
the Drexel students. 

“Too often individuals consider the ac- 
counting job in a business organization as 
one sharply defined and limited in scope,” 
he said; ‘“‘actually there is a real opportun- 
ity to develop and expand that job to a 
level limited only by our own capabili- 
ties.” 

In his new role in today’s business 
realm the accountant must be equipped to 
think on the same plane as the executives 
of his company, Mr. Jones declared. “He 
must therefore develop a broad point of 
view—he must be sales-minded, produc- 
tion-minded, industry-minded, and public 
relations-minded. In short, he must be- 
come management-minded.” 

Activities of the accounting department 
today may be grouped into two broad 
functional responsibilities, the control 
function and the service function, said 
Mr. Jones. Part of the control function is 
“to write a record of management's stew- 
ardship,’” he went on, explaining that the 
accountant’s service function is primarily 
of a staff nature. 

“To rise to its highest usefulness, the 
accounting department must become a fact 
analyzing and fact interpreting depart- 
ment. Here the accountant enters into the 
systematic planning of the activities of the 
business.” 
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Do pie-in-the-sky figures 


pul the pinch on you? 


Mack Keystone is forever sleuth- 
ing figures through a maze of old- 
time record-keeping methods. His 
fiscal reports and payrolls are 
always late, and half the time he’s 
caught flat-footed with errors. 
Why doesn’t he use modern 
record-keeping methods? “Not on 
your tintype,”’ says Mack. “Those 
new-fangled contraptions cost a 
mint.’ He hasn’t heard about 
simple, flexible McBee methods 
that involve no costly installa- 
tions or specially skilled people, 
increase individual work output 
and let the girls out on time. 
With McBee Keysort, figures 
that used to lodge in ledgers and 
files come out into the open. Mar- 
ginally punched Keysort cards be- 
come the original records. Orders, 
invoices, clock cards, and job 
tickets escape the hazards of 


copying and recopying. They can 
be keyed, sorted and summarized 
in minutes instead of hours. 

You can keep business facts 
current with Keysort and do it 
more economically than with any 
other method, because Keysort 
doesn’t require expensive equip- 
ment or skilled personnel. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to call. Or write us. 





Keysorvt is based on a card with coded 
holes punched near the edges. When notched, 
they make the card mechanically articulate. 
Quantities of data can be classified, filed, 
found and used .. . quickly en? accurately. 


ee THE McBEE COMPANY 


i 
Whi Sole Manufacturer of Keysort 


The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 











Dayton Control Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


Members of the Dayton Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America cele- 
brated the Control's tenth anniversary 
with a special all-day program on April 
14. 

In welcoming the members of the Day- 
ton and surrounding Controls who at- 
tended, E. I. Gerhard, Controller of 
Meteor Motor Car Company, and presi- 
dent of the Dayton Control, declared that 
the anniversary celebration presented an 
‘opportunity to discuss some of the many 
important issues facing business today,” 
and expressed the hope that the day 
would prove both ‘profitable and enioy- 
able 


The program, under the chairmanship 
of E. F. Campbell, Controller of The 
Fyr-Fyter Company, began with a lunch- 
eon at 1 o'clock at the plant of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

Next came a meeting, presided over by 
Frank O. Grasshoff, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Journal-Herald Publishing 
Company. The meeting had for its theme, 
“Where Are We Going?” which was dis- 
cussed, in turn, by S. C. Allyn, Presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, J. J. Rowe, President of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincin- 
nati, and Frank Lyons, Director of Public 
Relations for General Motors in Dayton. 


PROMINENT in the Dayton Con- 
trol’s Tenth Anniversary celebration 
were E. |. Gerhard (left), president 
of the Control, and E. F. Campbell 


(right), who 


served as 


General 


Chairman of the day’s events. Mr. 


Gerhard 


Motor Car Company, 


is Controller of Meteor 


while Mr. 


Campbell is Controller of The Fyr- 


Fyter Company. 
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Following the session was an account- 
ing machine demonstration at the plant. 

A special program had been arranged 
for the ladies, meanwhile, consisting of a 
luncheon at the Hotel Van Cleve and a 
visit to the plant of the McCall Corpora- 
tion. 

The Hotel was the scene of the evening 
program. A social hour preceded the 
banquet, held at 7 o'clock, when briet ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Gerhard, by K. 
Y. Siddall, Comptroller of The Procter & 
Gamble Company, and national president 
of the Controllers Institute, and by Wal- 
ter Mitchell, Jr., Managing Director of 
the Institute. 

Following the speeches, special enter- 
tainment ended the day’s celebration. 

Organized on March 28, 1939, with 13 
members, the Dayton Control held its 
first regular meeting on April 13, 1939, 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Control. Its 
first officers were elected as follows: 
President, G. Russell Palmer; Vice Presi- 
dent, Russell W. Peddicord: Sec retary- 
Treasurer, E. F. Campbell; Directors, 
Richard H. B. Adams, L. G. Ihrig, W. 
H. Kerman, Karl C. Koehler, James J. 
Mischler, Warren E. Webster, E. W. 
W eston. 

Following Mr. Palmer as Control Presi- 
dents were: W. H. Kerman, 1941-42; 
E. W. Weston, 1942-43; Warren E. Web- 
ster, 1943-44; E. F. Campbell, 1944-45; 
R. F. Whisler, 1945-46; L. P. Dabrowski, 
1946-47; Leonard J. Ertel, 1947-48. 

The current President, Mr. Gerhard, 
is assisted by Fred J. Donaghy, Comptrol- 
ler of Duriron Company, Inc., as Vice 
President; J. A. McKenny, Jr., Controller 
of The American Envelope Company, as 
Secretary; Frank O. Grasshoftt, as Treas- 
urer. Directors of the Control are: J. V. 
Colley, Comptroller of The Dayton 
Power & Light Company ; Leonard J. Er- 
tel, Secretary-Treasurer of Standard Regis- 
ter Company; Dan R. Mathewson, Divi- 
sional Comptroller of Delco Products 
Division of General Motors; Norton Mc- 
Githn, Jr., Assistant Division Controller 
of Harris-Seybold Company; Harold Sipe, 
Vice President of Third National Bank & 
Trust Company; and R. F. Whisler, Con- 
troller of The Sheffield Corporation 


Snyder to Address Tax Executives 


The New York Chapter of the Tax 
Executives Institute, Inc., will hold its 
fifth annual banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday evening, May 19. 
Guest of honor and principal speaker 
will be the Honorable John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury 





90% of Pension Plans 
Need Reviewing 


“A detailed examination of a broad 
representative cross-section of the exist- 
ing pension and profit sharing plans in 
the United States indicates that nine out of 
ten of them need current reviewing,” says 
Meyer M. Goldstein, Director of the 
Pension Planning Company of New York. 

“Further,” Mr. Goldstein continued, 
“a high percentage of these undoubtedly 
need amending at the present time. Prob- 
ably more and more of them will need it 
with the passing of time. 

“The reasons for the necessity for 
amendments differ in each plan, but they 
may be broken down roughly as follows: 

“About 2/3 of the total number of 
plans of the country (but not 2/3 of the 
number of a covered under all 
plans) consist of plans in which there is 
a probability that the wrong type of fund- 
ing method has been used in the light of 
today’s changed conditions of the em- 
ployer. 

“They may have been satisfactory when 
they were first established but most of 
them probably are no longer so. Gen- 
erally, there are many reasons why plans 
amending and not just one. Con- 
sequently, in addition to the need for a 
change in funding method, there would 
be many other technical defects that have 
a result of the passing of 


need 


developed 
time. 

“In the type of plans in which the 
funding method would be most apt to be 
a major weakness, in addition to other 
faults, would be pension plans funded 
via individual retirement income policies, 
with or without insurance. Secondly, most 
plans originally established as deferred 
distribution profit sharing trusts need to 
be amended because they have been found 
to fail to solve the employer's problems 
of either adequate take-home pay or ade- 
quate pensions. 

The third type would be hybrid types 
of plans such as those that attempted to 
combine an inadequate pension plan with 
a deferred distribution profit-sharing trust 
plan. 

Another major group of plans need- 
ing amendment are those that have 
limited their eligibility requirements to 
salaried employes only, or employes 
earning over, say, $3,000 per year, or 
both. Most of these need to be broadened 
to cover all permanent employes of the 
organization who may ultimately emerge 
as a pension problem. 

Finally, hanging over most plans, re 
gardless of funding methods, is the added 
problem of providing more adequate pen 
sion benefits to facilitate orderly retire- 
ments currently, due to the higher plateau 
of increased living costs, wages and cor- 
respondingly need for larger pensions.” 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. . . .« 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Public Securities. 
Stock of Federal Reserve Reak 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . . 
Real Estate Bonds and adeinans 


85,669,472.40 
9,000,000.00 
8,603,449.38 
10,373,456.80 


6,810,077.26 
2,364,525.12 


Renk Premios . «6 « «= # © % ° 
Other Real Estate . . «© «© © ec 


Total Resources . . . 


LIABILITIES 


.$ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . e 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. F 69,303,268.16 
Total Capital Funds o: ia ee lS clan) eee 
- $2,267.890,884.65 
41,649,391.54 


15,414,998.67 


Capital 


Deposits. 
Treasurer’s C ce Ty shi Canteniins P 
Total Deposits . 
Acceptances - -$ 
Less: Own Acce wenn es He id 
for Investment ara cae 4,232,004.99 
$ 11,182,993.68 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1949 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with —— 
Branches . . . . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve fis 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . 


707,019.45 


256,661.70 


Total Liabilities e 


1949 


- $ 697,335,740.28 


920,757,578.35 
1,012,290,013.76 


122.820,980.96 
4,749,272.78 
36,633.05 
$2,757,990,219.18 


$ 369,303,268.16 


2,309,540,276.19 


79,146,674.83 
$2,757.990.219.18 
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Break-Even Points 


vealed in Biblical writing as far back as 
the time of the first Israelite, King Saul, 
we find that people have tried to lean on 
somebody else even though they were 
warned that that somebody else would 
cost them blood, sweat, and tears all down 
through the ages. How true that has been 
as one civilization after another has risen 
and then fallen into decay, not because 
they did not claim to be able to conquer 
the world due to some peculiar character- 
istic which they alone possessed, but pre- 
sumably because something went wrong 
with the signals and their flamboyant 
ideas failed to click after a reasonable 
time. 

From this same book of knowledge I 
find that the lowly carpenter from Naza- 
reth laid down a pattern of individualism 
and faith in God which has triumphed 
over 2,000 years where everything else has 
failed. The inference is that individualism 
(rugged) will conquer all things but not 
secret codes, trick systems, or panaceas in 
general. 

We might also profit from the know! 
edge that we live in a free enterprise sys- 
tem, but this doesn’t mean that we can get 
all our ideas in the grandstands watching 


an athlete perform, or resting our weary 
bones on the sands of some southern 
watering place. We have to use the old 
gray matter that is right there ready for 
action if we will only have sense enough 
to turn on the switch. 

These are times which call for the best 
in every controller, treasurer, cost account- 
ant, bookkeeper, or whoever else has the 
job of marshalling the array of figures, 
facts, and formulas which modern busi- 
ness needs for management. 
Let's get going, gentlemen, and put our 
shoulder to the wheel with every bit of 
energy, knowledge, and vision that we can 
muster for the job. We want no Pearl 
Harbors in our business world and we 
need not have them if we heed the warn- 
ing signals and keep on the alert. 


successful 


APPENDIX A 
A Bonus System Based on Total 
Labor Costs 
One company which operates a miscel- 
laneous job shop in the basic heavy goods 
industry put into effect a bonus system 
based on total labor cost. This system was 
found effective in the pre-war years be- 
tween 1938 and 1940, but due to a 
change in shop unions it was then dis- 
continued 
During World War II when produc 
tion was the keynote, labor costs increased 
tremendously. At the termination of hos- 
tilities and the return to civilian produc- 
tion, it was obvious that labor costs would 


have to be reduced. Also, the end of over 
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time premium pay made this an opportune 
time to reestablish the bonus system, 
which is described briefly as follows: 

An analysis of previous records dis- 
closed that there was a definite relation- 
ship between labor costs and the average 
selling price of the product. The more dif- 
ficult the job was, the higher the labor 
cost and also the selling price. It was then 
determined that an allowance of — per 
cent of the sales dollar would be allowed 
for labor cost. 

Using the predetermined percentage of 
a current or normal average selling price, 
we arrive at an allowable base cost for all 
labor. Further analysis furnishes the de- 
partmental cost making up the total al 
lowable base labor cost. This depart 
mental labor cost and also the total 
allowable labor cost will vary as the aver- 
age selling price fluctuates. The resulting 
figures based on a so-called normal selling 
price constitute a budget or goal cost and 
are used for daily comparison with the 
actual cost. t 

The actual total cost together with the 
total allowable labor cost based on aver- 
age selling price are computed daily and 
the results posted on a bulletin board the 
next operating day. This gives the em- 
ployes an up-to-date report on their daily 
progress. 

For example (and these are hypotheti- 
cal figures), if the predetermined per- 
centage of the sales dollar is 40 per cent 
and the average selling price is $300 per 
unit, the allowable labor cost would be 40 
per cent of $300 or $120 per unit. If the 
actual labor cost is $102 per unit, the sav- 
ings or bonus is $18 per unit. The total 
production during the month might be 
1200 units x $18 per unit or a bonus pool 
of $21,600. If it required 60,000 man 
hours to produce the 1200 units, the bonus 
pool of $21,600 is divided by 60,000 man 
hours and the result is a bonus of 36 cents 
per hour for each hour the employe 
worked during the month. Overtime 
hours worked are credited to the employe 
for bonus computation at one and a halt 
hours for each hour worked. Separate 
bonus checks are issued to the employes 
before the 15th of the following month. 

Such a bonus plan has reduced man 
hours as much as 23 per cent in a month 
period during an eighteen-month com- 
parison period. This comparison is made 
on a basis of man hours because of the 
change in labor rates during the period. 
Actual bonus earned has been as high as 
30 cents per hour for all hours worked 
during the month. 

It may be argued that any savings in 
labor cost is paid out in the form of a 
bonus payment. However, the increased 
production together with better quality of 
product and improved labor relations 
more than justifies this added incentive. 
This results in a stabilized labor cost, 
while at the same time it reduces material 
and overhead cost. 





Tri-Control Meetings 
Scheduled for June 3 


Two Controls of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America are sponsoring Tri- 
Control meetings on June 3. 

Springfield will be host to the Hartford 
and Bridgeport Controls, while Rochester 
will entertain Syracuse and Buffalo. 
Rochester has also extended an invitation 
to the new Hamilton, Ontario, Control to 
attend. In the event of its acceptance, the 
meeting will be hereafter known as the 
Quad-Control. 

The Springfield meeting is scheduled 
to be held at the Springfield Country 
Club, West Springfield, Mass., according 
to word received from Paul A. Wilks, 
Controller of Strathmore Paper Company, 
who is vice president of the Control. Gen- 
eral Chairman of the event is Walter B. 
Gerould, a national vice president of the 
Institute, and Controller of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 

The day’s activities will consist of golf, 
cards, and other games and entertainment, 
concluding with a dinner at which Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., Managing Director of the 
Institute, will be the principal speaker. 

At Rochester the Controls participating 
will gather at the Monroe Golf Club, 
where the program will include golf, a 
short meeting of the directors of the Con- 
trols attending, followed by a social hour, 
and a dinner where K. Y. Siddall, Comp- 
troller of The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and national president 
of the Institute, is expected to make an 
informal address. 

An invitation has also been tendered 
Christian E. Jarchow, Vice President and 
Comptroller of International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, who is chairman of 
the board of the Institute, reports H. A. 
Ketchum, Controller of F. A. Smith 
Manufacturing Co., president of the 
Rochester Control. 


Treasury Names Payroll 
Savings Consultant 


Irving L. Greene, Assistant General 
Sales Manager of the Todd Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been named payroll 
savings consultant of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Greene's first assignment 
will be in connection with the national 
Savings Bond campaign starting May 16. 
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COMPANY ANNUAL REPORTS TO 
STOCKHOLDERS, EMPLOYEES, 
AND THE PUBLIC. By Thomas H. 
Sanders. Harvard University, Boston. 
$3.75. ; 

Reviewed by HENRY C. PERRY, Treasurer, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
Mass. 

One who undertakes review of a book 
produced by Tom Sanders knows that “‘his 
long experience as a student and teacher 
of accounting, his business experience, 
and his qualifications for objective sur- 
vey” are not to be trifled with. Such is 
this reviewer's approach to the pleasant, 
though formidable, task. 

Here is a book thoroughly exploring 
the claims which stockholders, employees 
and the public have upon corporate man- 
agement for pertinent information in an- 
nual reports, and among its pages we find 
this pointed inquiry—-Do company officers 
really want to inform the readers, to make 
things clear to them, to interest them, and 
to carry part educational load of 
creating move understanding and a gen- 
eral financial and literacy? If 
they do, then the second question concerns 
their ability to accomplish these things 

In three distinct parts of the book— 
(1) ScopE AND PROBLEMS OF THE AN- 
NUAL Report, (II) THE PARTIES OF 
INTEREST GIVE THEIR Views, (IIT) Ac- 
COUNTING PRACTICES IN ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS—the author then sets forth the re- 
sults of a survey of 
business practice in the field of financial 
reporting. A admirable effort has 
been made to ascertain the thinking and 
the attitudes of company officials who 1s- 
sue these reports, and also the reactions of 


Of the 


hu s7iess 


comprehensive 


most 


the various groups to whom they are ad- 
dressed. All this is done on the premise 
that ‘the more our business is known and 
understood, the greater will be the public 
confidence in us 
is essential to our welfare 

The author's practicality itself 
in such statements as: “It 1s more impor- 
tant that they (company officers) do a 
good job in conducting the business suc- 
cessfully than that they write extensive 
Company officers and 


and public confidence 


asserts 


reports about it 
their accountants must go on struggling 
for a larger share of the attention of the 


THE CONTROLLER 


general public and for ways of teaching 
them. They will find it an everlasting 
job, at times a discouraging one, but they 
will neglect it at their own peril’’—‘It 
is now generally recognized that the prob- 
lem of the annual report is in part an as- 
pect of the general problem of public re- 
lations.”’ All well said. 

Commenting on the Corporate Presi- 
dent's Report, Professor Sanders contin- 
ues: “It is an interesting experience to 
read these reports and to observe how far 
some Presidents will go, or refuse to go, 
and also when they do try to make a hu- 
man appeal how well, or how clumsily, 
they go about it. Some of them seem to be 
saying—this is a purely business docu- 
ment; I am going to give the facts as 
plainly and severely as possible; the 
reader can take it or leave it; I will make 
no concession to these modern fripperies 
and frivolities. On the other hand, the 
humanist says—I believe that business can 
and should be made a more human affair. 
Part of our troubles come because we 
have not done so. I am going to try to 
make all our people feel that we feel this 
way about it.”’ 

The President's Report, states the au- 
thor, then proceeds to describe the com- 
pany position in the categories of finance 
and accounting, production problems, em- 
ployee relations, marketing problems, re- 
search and development, the company’s 
place in the industry, and its relations to 
general economic and political conditions. 

In several paragraphs, titled Déscws- 
sion of Financial Statements, Dealing 
with the Future, Taxes, Employees and 
Labor Unions, a review is given of gen- 
eral practice in describing these various 
phases of the business for the information 
of the reading public. 

A complete review of Financial State- 
ments, the most essential aspect of com- 


pany annual reports, is given. The author 


agrees that “while the financial statements 
represent the most concise expression of 
the business in dollar figures, a full under- 
standing of the figures calls for the kind 
of discussions and explanations which ap- 
pear in the President's Report” and, fur- 
ther, “along with these activities has 
grown a disposition to use an extensive 
variety of supplementary materials in the 
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form of supporting schedules, charts and 
diagrams which might still further con- 
duce to better understanding.” 

In a paragraph on Form, Arrangement, 
and Terminology it is stated that ‘'several 
efforts have been made by the American 
Institute of Accountants to construct a 
glossary of accounting terms, but it cannot 
be said that these have greatly contributed 
either to better understanding or to more 
uniform practice in the use of terms com- 
monly found in accounting statements.” 
More pointedly (as becomes his frank- 
ness) Professor Sanders states that ‘‘the 
efforts of accountants must, therefore, be 
directed toward inducing all who would 
understand accounting statements to learn 
the specialized meanings of the terms 
used, and if they are unwilling to go to 
this trouble, then at any rate to refrain 
from undertaking the role of interpreters 
of these statements to others.”” The author 
recognizes that the term ‘‘surplus’’ has 
serious shortcomings and that ‘earnings 
retained in the business, reinvested in the 
business,’ or a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of “investment of stockholders” are 
less liable to misleading implications. 

The great debate on Plant Cost and De- 
preciation is explored with such observa- 
tions as: “It would not increase the use- 
fulness of reported corporate income 
figures if some companies charged depre- 
ciation on appraised values while others 
adhered to cost’’—""The question that con- 
fronts accountants now is whether the 
upward movement of costs will make it 
impossible to maintain plants in any real 
sense out of depreciation reserves. If this 
should turn out to be the case, then a 
serious situation will confront industry, 
in which accountants will not do well to 
declare that they have nothing new to of? 
fer’’—"'Modifications of the general rule 
will be the more defensible when they are 
part of a systematic plan to which the 
company is ready to adhere over the years, 
and are fully disclosed with adequate ex- 
planations.”” These quotes call for thought- 
ful consideration. 

Controversial Income and Surplus 
Items, those which find their way above 
and below the line, are given some atten- 
tion. Notes to Financial Statements, The 
Auditor's Report, Responsibility of the 
Comptroller in Relation to the Auditor, 
Comparative Statements and Other Finan- 
cial Summaries, patagraphs which reflects 
current thought and practice, all appear to 
be orthodox. 

In a chapter devoted to the use of 
Statistics, Charts, Graphs, and Pictures in 
Corporate Reports, the author observes 
that “all the polls and inquiries which 
have been conducted point to the conclu- 
sion that these summaries make a consid- 
erable appeal” Pictorial illustration 1s 
the principal step toward popularizing the 
annual report’’—"'The sturdy courage with 
which some company officers continue to 





resist the mounting pressures for pictures 
is not without its significance’ —''On the 
other hand there is cumulative evidence 
that attractive and appropriately placed 
pictures can add a good deal to the 
reader's understanding of the business.” 
All such statements by the author empha- 
size the studied experience of those in- 
trepid souls who have rescued the financial 
report from a quagmire of mathematical 
and accounting mythology. 

“The primary purpose of the report as 
an account of stewardship to present 
owners must not be lost sight of’’—'‘The 
integrity of the financial information is 
the first essential of a satisfactory report. 
There is call for as much imagination and 
leadership in telling the story of the com- 
pany’s year as in the planning and per- 
formance of its activities.’’ These quota- 
tions ably serve the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing management's obligation to maintain 
confidence in the minds of stockholders, 
employees, and the general public. 

Part II of the book, THE PARTIES OF 
INTEREST GIVE THEIR VIEWS, undertakes 
to present the idea of what is in the minds 
of company officers who prepare the an- 
nual report. A study of 317 replies rec eived 
in response to a series of four letters sent by 
the author to a broad list of diversified 
industries represents the background for 
these results. This probably is the most 
complete analysis of an organized study 
which has yet been made of the use of 
annual reports as a vehicle of communica- 
tion with stockholders, employees, and 
other interested groups, and constitutes an 
effective proving ground of actual experi- 


disinclination to regard Reserves as a 
proper deduction from Earnings, their in- 
sistence that “it is better to relate earnings 
to investment than to sales,”’ their urge that 
“profits before taxes, rather than after 
taxes, are the proper figures for considera- 
tion,’ and other problems with which 
management is confronted in its endeavor 
to make employees acquainted with finan- 
cial facts and operating policies of the 
company. The author concludes this chap- 
ter with the assertion that ‘they (the un- 
ions) must approach the problem in fair 
and reasonable spirit; they should look 
squarely at all the relevant facts; they can- 
not choose only those which favor their 
contentions and ignore those which would 
modify or refute them’’—a challenge to 
which all members of management will 
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gratefully say “Amen.” 

Next in order is a chapter, Company 
Questionnaires on the Annual Report, 
summarizing the experience of manage- 
ment and other groups in ascertaining the 
reception accorded and the types of report 
desired by those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. In acknowledging the value of 
these studies, among them ‘“The Public's 
Acceptance of the Facts and Figures ot 
Business Accounting’ (released by the 
Controllership Foundation), the author 
observes that ‘‘without exception company 
managements believe that these question- 
naires have been a useful and constructive 
experience for them. This is not to say that 
they were fully satisfied with the replies 
but rather that they have learned some- 
thing from them, most of all perhaps 
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CONTENTS 


ence. While showing a great diversity of 
approach, the results furnish convincing 
evidence of the solicitous care and 
thoughtful concern which is devoted to 
the task of report preparation and public 
reaction to varying methods of presenta- 
tion. 

Views and Criticisms of Investment 
Analysts are next set forth with this sum- 
mary of conclusions: ‘You know your 
business—what makes it do well or badly ; 
tell us those things. You know when fa- 
vorable or unfavorable external factors are 
appearing; tell us. You know when new 
developments are taking place inside the 
business which will affect its prospects 
and profits. We would like to know too. 
We recognize that in these times you must 
interest and entertain your stockholders, 
but don’t make that an excuse for omitting 
important facts, nor use those devices for 
concealing unpleasant situations.” 

Labor Unions and the Annual Report 
rate a full chapter on the premise that 
“labor union organizations have been 
more articulate on the subject, and no 
consideration of annual reports and the 
reactions they evoke would be complete 
without reference to them.’ The union's 
reaction to specific items in the financial 
statement comes in for full analysis, their 
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when the replies were critical.” 

The final section of the book, Ac- 
COUNTING PRACTICES IN ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS, reviews recognized practice in the 
presentation of Comparative Statements, 
Balance Sheet Items, Inventory Valuation, 
Property Plant and Equipment, and the 
customary published account of Income 
Statement Items. From the tables of pro- 
cedure observed by different industries, 
which occupy a number of pages, it is 
clear that accounting is not yet an exact 
science, nor is it yet subject to uniform 
treatment by corporate management or, in 
fact, the public accounting profession. 
Notwithstanding studies conducted by the 
American Institute of Accountants and the 
value of standards fortifying ‘generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles,” it is doubt- 
ful if the collection and presentation of 
corporate financial information can ever be 
made a matter of inflexible rule to the de- 
gree advocated by many members of the 
accounting profession. The problems con- 
fronting accountants, as explored by the 
author, are made significant in this excel- 
lent tabulation 

All in all, here is a good end-table ref- 
erence book, dedicated to those who share 
the responsibility for annual report prep 
aration; factual, comprehensive, the prod- 
uct of an inquiring mind—in short, “A 
Reporter's Report to Controllers.’ Nice 
work, Tom 
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Here is the first published book de- 
voted entirely to systems and procedures 
techniques. Written in a discoursive and 
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theory of systems development, procedure 
charts, forms design, forms control and 
standardization, and work simplification. 
Some of the subjects included in the text 
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glossary, and an index 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HAND- 
BOOK, Third Edition. By John Cam- 
eron Aspley and Eugene Whitmore, 
eds. The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 
and London. 


The new and latest edition of this 
Handbook stresses the realistic aspects of 
labor-management relations. During war- 
time the need was for production regard- 
less of cost; but the need in peacetime, if 
we are to have a high level of employ- 
ment, is for full production at the lowest 
possible cost. This Handbook anticipates 
the necessary goal of all-out peacetime 
production and the bringing about of a 
larger measure of good will and coopera- 
tion between management and labor who, 
together, are the head and hands of 
American industry. 
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Analyzes Pricing Policy 
During Down-Turn 


How should companies develop their 
policies for pricing products when general 
economic activity is falling off? Accord- 
ing to Joel Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, and an asso- 
ciate member of the Controllers Institute 
of America, the following points should 
be considered in connection with private 
pricing policies during a recession: 

1. A policy approach to recession pric- 
ing is indispensable. A clear-cut decision 
must be made as to the company’s phil- 
osophy of cyclical pricing. 

2. Basic research is needed to lay a 
sound foundation for more scientific re- 
cession pricing. This should include analy- 
sis of cost behaviour, demand estimates 
and comparative investigations of the eco- 
nomic structure of competition. 

3. The role of pricing policy in public 
relations and in labor relations should be 
a dominant consideration for firms that 
are conspicuous and pivotal. But the im- 
plications of private price policy for pub- 
lic welfare are not simple. The doctrinaire 
view heralded by economic messiahs in 
the '30’s that any downward rigidity of 
prices in depressions will have evil effects 
upon the economy has no standing among 
competent economists today. 

i. Reducing prices in conformity with 
changes in current full costs has little to 
commend it. Like all cost-plus formula 
pricing this recession policy takes no ac 
count of changes in competitive and de- 
mand conditions. 

5. Cyclical price adjustments designed 
to maintain a ‘‘safe’’ break-even point and 
those designed to stabilize aggregate prof- 
its are hard to get and harder to defend. 

6. Changes of prices to conform to the 
purchasing power of money or to some 
general determinant of demand are in- 
ferior recession-pricing guides 

7. Reducing prices enough to maintain 
capacity output is rarely feasible for indus- 
trial enterprises. Cyclical shifts of demand 
are too great and price elasticity of de- 
mand too small to make this a possible 
policy for most manufacturers. 

8. Maintenance of market share ts 
probably the best goal of recession pricing 
for most companies. The bench-mark of 
competitive and substitute prices is usually 
the soundest guide to recession pricing. 

9. Differentials among product prices 
that are good during inflation are likely 
to be inappropriate during a recession. 
Product-line pricing as well as other as- 
pects of the company’s discount structure 
are likely to need an overhaul. 

10. Preserving caste is a strategic prob- 
lem in recession pricing. Trading down” 
to a lower quality and reputation stratum 
should not be an inadvertant consequence 
of recession pricing 


Denny Hayes, Dallas Times Herald 
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“BE A FORTY-NINER,” points out K. Y. Siddall, president of the 
Controllers Institute of America, and Comptroller of The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, to Christian E. Jarchow, chairman of 
the board of the Institute, and Vice President and Comptroller of In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago; and Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
Managing Director of the Institute. 

Photographed at the Southern Controllers Conference in Dallas Feb- 
ruary 4-5, the banner was also displayed at the Eastern Controllers 
Conference in Boston April 1-2, and similarly called the attention of 
corporate controllers and financial officers when they met in Cleveland 
May 1-3 for the Midwestern Controllers Conference. 
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C. P. BINNINGs has been named Con- 
troller of Charles Ferran & Company, 
Inc., New Orleans. Mr. Binnings, for- 
merly Treasurer of H. C. Hills Stores, 
Inc., was a charter member of the New 
Orleans Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America and subsequently presi- 
dent of the Control. 


FRANK L. KING, President of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. King is a member of the 
Controllers Institute and a trustee of the 
Controllership Foundation, Inc. 


WitwiaM B. PLaTe has been appointed 
Treasurer of Shenango Pottery Company, 
New Castle, Pa., and elected to the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Plate, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, joined the company 
in November 1948 as Comptroller. Pre- 
viously he served as Controller of Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corporation, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Netson T. HAMPSON, Treasurer of 
the Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, 
N. J., has been elected chairman of the 

executive com- 
mittee of the 
New Je rsey Lax: 
payers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hamp- 
son ts a certified 
public account- 
ant in New Jer- 
sey and New 
York, and treas- 
urer of the New 
York City Con- 
trol of the Con- 
Institute of America. He 
served as chairman of the Paper Products 
Industry Conference during the 17th An- 
nual Meeting of the Controllers Institute 


trollers also 


last year 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee arc FRANKLIN F. BRUDER, ALEX 
H. ELpeR, SAMUEL J. FOOSANER, FRED 
LIEBERICH, JR. A. I Metz, and 
CHARLES L. STICKER. Mr. Bruder, Treas- 
urer and Secretary of L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, is also a member of the Control- 
lers Institute 
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E. F. Dow, formerly Treasurer of 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
has joined The International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., as Assistant Treas- 
urer, Mr. Dow is a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute. 


JOHN E. Kusik has been elected a Vice 
President in charge of accounting of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Formerly Mr. 
Kusik was Controller and Treasurer of 


the air conditioning department of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


RALPH V. HUNT is now associated 
with the public accounting firm of 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, Los An- 
geles, as a partner. Previously Mr. Hunt 
held the position of Vice President and 
Controller of Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. Mr. Hunt is a 
member of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


StuAaRT B. MILLER was recently ap- 
pointed Controller of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, Chicago. Mr. Miller, 
who is a past president of the Quad- 
Cities Control of the Controllers Institute, 
formerly held the position of Controller 
with the National Pressure Cooker Corpo- 
ration, Eau Claire, Wisc. 


Weir MITCHELL, member of the Con- 
trollers Institute, has announced his resig- 
nation as Treasurer of the R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


FREDERIC A. CurTIS has been made 
Assistant Comptroller of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Mr. Curtis is a member 
of the Controllers Institute 


W. K. Kruse, formerly Assistant 
Comptroller of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, Chicago, has been made Comp- 
troller. Mr. Kruse is a member of the 
Controllers Institute 


BENJAMIN Boyb, previously Assistant 
Treasurer and Assistant Controller of the 
Emerson Drug Company, Baltimore, has 
been elected Treasurer to succeed HAMIL- 
TON SHEA who has resigned to accept a 
postion in the management consulting 
field. Both Mr. Boyd and Mr. Shea are 
members of the Controllers Institute. 
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GEORGE S. Divety, President of Har- 
ris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, and past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute, was the subject of a 
feature article in the March 15 issue of 
Modern Industry which discussed the 
“programmed management” system he 
has developed for Harris-Seybold opera- 
tions. Featured with Mr. Dively, in a 
portion of the article, was GEORGE C. 
Houck, Assistant to the President. Mr. 
Houck, who is also a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute, is currently serving as 
secretary of the Cleveland Control. 


W. J. VAcHOoUT has become Assistant 
Comptroller of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago. Mr. Vachout, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, was formerly with 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Company, Newark, 
Ohio, where he held the position of 
Comptroller. 


WILLIAM R. DoreMus, Vice President 
and Controller 
of Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 
New York, re- 
tired May 1 after 
53 years of serv- 
ice with the com- 
pany. Mr. Dore- 
mus, holder of 
membership cer- 
tificate 118 in 
the Controllers 
Institute of 
America by virtue of election in June 
1932, served as a national director of the 
Institute 1933-36 and as a national vice 


president 1935-36. 


Ecuis M. Moore has been named 
Treasurer of U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute, was pre- 
viously Treasurer of the First Industrial 
Corporation, West Roxbury, Mass. 


STANLEY W. Dunc, Vice President 
and Treasurer of Shell Union Oil Corpo- 
ration, New York, was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of the company 
at the annual meeting of shareholders on 
April 21. Mr. Duhig, a past national di- 
rector of the Controllers Institute and 
vice president (sce p. 238) of the Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., recently re- 
turned from an extended business trip to 
Europe 

Mr. Duhig has been Vice President and 
Treasurer of Shell Union since 1938, and 
associated with Shell or athliated com- 
panies since 1910. Following a number 
of years of practical experience in the oil 
fields of California, he became coordina- 
tor of Shell’s Treasury Department work 
in Los Angeles, then General Auditor. In 
1930 he was transferred to New York as 
Secretary and Treasurer of Shell Union 
Oil Corporation. 
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J. B. WHARTON, JR., resigned his posi- 
tion as Vice President and Treasurer of 
Noma Electric Corporation, New York, 
effective April 1, in order to accept a posi- 
tion as Vice President and Treasurer of 
The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Wharton is a member of the Control- 
lers Institute. 


James A. MAROHN succeeds Mr. 
Wharton as Treasurer of Noma Electric 
Corporation. Mr. Marohn, who joined 
the company in May 1946, has been serv- 
ing as Controller and Assistant Treasurer 
in which position he will be succeeded by 
FreD A. SCHWARTZSTEIN. Mr. Marohn 
was for several years associated with the 
accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, Pitts- 
burgh. He is a graduate of the University 
of Notre Dame and a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and the American Institute of 
Accountants. 


JOHN B. LAWSON has joined the Con- 
troller’s Administrative Staff of the Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. Mr. 
Lawson, a member of the Controllers 
Institute, was formerly with Ferracute 
Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., 
where he held the title of Vice President. 


FRANKLIN L. METTLER has been ap- 
pointed Controller of the General Aniline 
Works Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. Mr. Mettler joined 
General Aniline in June 1943 as a cost 
accountant. He was a lecturer on advanced 
accounting and cost accounting at Univer- 
sity College, Rutgers University, in 1946 
and 1947. 


GeorGe A. BrRICAULT, a member of 
the Controllers Institute, has accepted the 
position of Assistant Controller with A. 
D. Cook, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


K. Y. SippaLt, Comptroller of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
and president of the Controllers Institute 
of America, will address the Saturday ses- 
sion of the Eleventh Annual Institute on 
Accounting to be held May 20-21 at Ohio 
State University, according to an announce- 
ment made by PROFESSOR HERMANN C. 
MILLER, Chairman of the Department 
of Accounting, College of Commerce and 
Administration at Ohio State, and an as- 
sociate member of the Controllers Insti- 
tute. Mr. Siddall’s subject will be “Effect 
of Changing Business Conditions on Tax 
Policies.” 

James B. FENNER, Treasurer of The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, and 
member of the Controllers Institute, whose 
article on “The Value of Break-even 
Points to Controllers’’ is contained in this 
issue of THE CONTROLLER, is likewise 
scheduled to speak at one of the Friday 
sessions on “Budgeting in Periods of 
Changes in Prices and Volume.” 

Also appearing on the program is 


WALTER MITCHELL, JR., Managing Direc- 
tor of the Controllers Institute. 


PAuL J. SouUTHARD, former Controller 
of the Hecht Company, Washington, 
D. C., has been named Manager of the 
Columbia University Bookstore, succeed- 
ing Harotp W. BENTLEY, it has been 
announced by CHARLES G. PRroFFiTT, Di- 
rector of the Columbia University Press 
which operates the bookstore. Mr. South- 
ard has been in the retailing field for 15 
years, associated with the Allied Depart- 
ment Stores and the Associated Dry Goods 
Company and, during the last five years, 
with the Hecht Company. 


Epwarp A. JOHNSTON has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis. 
Assistant Comptroller since 1945, Mr. 
Johnston succeeds F. J. HICKLING, a 
member of the Controllers Institute, who 
has resigned. 


E. C. Peet, Financial Vice President of 
Shell Oil Company, New York, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company. Mr. Peet is a director of the 
New York City Control of the Control- 
lers Institute of America and repre- 
sented the Institute in previous years on 
the Federal Advisory Council on Gov- 
ernment Questionnaires. 


CHARLES S. JARMON has been ap- 
pointed Controller of the Virginia Metal 
Products Corporation, Orange, Va 


Louis A. Mertz, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Dravo Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, has been named a Director of the 
firm. Mr. Mertz joined Dravo in 1917 and 
served at various times as Sec retary or 
Treasurer of several Dravo subsidiaries, 
was elected Treasurer of the corporation 
in 1936, and subsequently Vice President 
and Treasurer in 1944. He is also Treas- 
urer and Director of Union Barge Line 
Corporation, Treasurer of Dravo-Doyle 
Company, as well as Vice President, Di- 
rector and Treasurer of Fullerton-Ports- 
mouth Bridge Company. A member of 
the Controllers Institute of America, Mr. 
Mertz is now filling his second term as 
director of the Pittsburgh Control. 


HAROLD Sipe, former Cashier of the 
Third National Bank & Trust Company, 
Dayton, O., has been made Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Sipe is a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute. 


ARTHUR A. Batts, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Carborundum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., retired on 
March 1 after 48 years of service. Mr. 
Batts, who started with the Abrasive 
Manufacturing Company as an office boy, 
was President of Carborundum from 1942 
to 1947. 
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Epwin L. Fortin, formerly Treasurer 
of the Selas Corporation of America, Phila- 
delphia, has been elected Vice President. 
Mr. Fortin, who 
1S president of 
the Philadelphia 
Control of the 
Controllers In- 
stitute, began his 
association with 
the Selas Corpo- 
ration in July 
1934 and be- 
came Treasurer 
and member of 
the Board of Di- 
rectors early in 1935. He will retain the 
othce of Treasurer in conjunction with his 
new responsibilities. 

Mr. Fortin appeared in a recent issue 
of The Spokesman, othcial publication of 
the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, with an article en- 
titled “Team Work,” discussing the im- 
portance of closer cooperation between 
controllers and certified public account- 
ants 


W. L. Hatcu retired May 4 from Ot- 
ter Tail Power Company, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., where he held the position of 
Secretary and Comptroller. Mr. Hatch, a 
member of the Controllers Institute, had 
served with his company for 29 years. 


M. F. MARKWARD has been made 
Comptroller of the Fort Worth National 
Bank, Tort Worth, Texas. Tom B. Mi- 
LER, formerly Assistant Auditor, was 
named Auditor to succeed Mr. Markward. 


Dobkin 


A. M. AHLSKOG has taken up duties as 
Controller of Fox West Coast Theatres 
Corporation, Los Angeles. Mr. Ahlskog, 
a member of the Controllers Institute, was 
formerly connected with Evergreen Thea- 
tres Corporation, Seattle. 





Obituary 





Hugo J. Anderson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of North Western-Hanna_ Fuel 
Company, Minneapolis, away 
suddenly on March 8. 

A member of the Twin Cities Control 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 
Mr. Anderson held membership certifi- 
cate 615 by virtue of election in January 
1936 ‘ 

At the time of his election he was 
Secretary and Auditor of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company of Wisconsin, Minnea- 


passed 


polis. 
Mr. Anderson made his home at 4429 
Lyndale Avenue, South Minneapolis. 
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NO MORE CARBON— 
SOILED LETTERS! 


‘ 


NOW—MAKE CLEAN CARBON 
COPES OF YOUR LETTERS 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY 


rt Wattspeed Carbon-Ir 
with your letter 

t! Make 
pee Rad “eee me jes it 
one typing WITHOUT HANDLING 
CARBONS OR COLLATING SE¢ 
OND SHEETS! Saves to 40% ir 


Write for s e and prices 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS co.), INC. 
MAKERS OF BETTER BUSINESS 
FORMS SINCE 1897 
214 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU MEN 
TRAVELING FOR YOU? 


If TWO CENTS A DAY 
would eliminate 
Unnecessary cash advances . . . 


Preparation and mailing of expense 
funds . 


Delay in traveler receiving expense 


checks 


PLUS 


Creating a smoother auditing system . . . 
Tightening travel expense control . . . 
1 , 
would you be interested: 


we have been serving 
panies traveling 5 to 


ty 


r twenty-five 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION, Dept. C 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, send information about 
Traveletter Service. 

Name Title 
Company 

Address 

City & State 

No. of Travelers Employed 











SCENE AT THE BANQUET OF THE EASTERN CONTROLLERS CONFERENCE, APRIL 1, AT THE HOTEL STATLER IN BOSTON, WITH THE BOSTON CONTROL 
OF THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA ACTING AS HOST. 
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Eastern Controllers Conference 
Covers Wide Range of Problems 


Current problems ranging from atomic 
energy and social security to corporate 
break-even points were analyzed during 
the course of the Eastern Controllers Con- 
ference held in Boston, April 1-2, at the 
Hotel Statler, under the auspices of the 
Boston Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 

Opening on Friday morning, April 1, 
with a meeting of local Control presidents 
attending the Conference, followed by a 
luncheon, the program then proceeded to 
a meeting and luncheon of national of- 
ficers and directors of the Institute 

A series of industry conferences began 
at 2:30 Friday afternoon. The Insurance 
Conference was held under the co-chair- 
manship of Robert Clinton, Controller of 
American Mutual Liability Insurance, 
Boston, and James H. Eteson, Controller 
of State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester. Featured speakers at this con- 
ference were Roger Kenney, Insurance 
Editor of U. S. Investor, Boston, and Nor- 
man H. S. Vincent, Partner in Robert 
Douglas and Company, Boston. Mr. Ken- 
ney’s topic was “How Long Can Private 
Enterprise Survive in the Insurance Busi- 
ness?’ while Mr. Vincent chose to discuss 

Some Viewpoints on the Application of 
Standard Costing Procedures to the Con- 
trol of Clerical Costs.” 

The second industry conference, Paper 
and Paper Products, was presided over by 
Chairman P. R. Palamountain, Treasurer 
of McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Mass. Stuart W. McLaughlin, Assistant 
Controller of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, New York addressed the 
conference on ‘Determination of Stand- 
ards and Basis of Overhead Distribution,”’ 
with Kenneth H. Bergstrom of McLaurin- 
Jones Company speaking on ‘'Manage- 
ment Uses of a Standard Cost System.”’ 

The Textile and Apparel Conference, 
under the chairmanship of Charles E. 
Baxter, Assistant Comptroller of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, presented 
three speakers. The first of these, Profes- 
sor C. B. Nickerson of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
chose for his topic ‘Keeping Internal Re- 
ports within Reason.’ He was followed 
by H. C. Jones, Executive Vice President 
of Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, who discussed ‘Property 
Damage and U & O Insurance Problems 
Facing the Textile Plant Controller To- 
day.’ Third speaker of the session, Henry 
P. Kerserling, Controller of Plymouth 


Cordage Company, Plymouth, Mass., ana- 
lyzed “‘New Problems under LIFO.” 

At 5:30 p.m., after the close of the 
industry conferences, there was a recep- 
tion for members and guests in the Salle 
Moderne of the Hotel, followed by a 
buffet o'clock, which 
cluded the day’s events. 

Technical session began on Saturday 
morning, April 2, in the foyer of the 
Hotel's Grand Ballroom. President of the 
Boston Control Robert N. Wallis, Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., Framingham, Mass., presided 
at the first session, beginning at 10 a.m., 
when W. A. Neumann, Jr., Assistant 
Treasurer of DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., spoke on ‘Management 
Reports. ; 

The second morning session presented 
a discussion of ‘Economic Control of In- 
ventory’ by Raymond Bowles, Chief of 
Planning, Armstrong Cork ¢ ompany, Lan 


supper at con- 


caster, Pa. 

At the luncheon following, Leroy A 
Petersen, President of Otis Elevator Com 
pany, New York was the featured speaker 
with the topic, “Where Do We Go from 
Here?” Presiding at the luncheon was 
Christian E. Jarchow, Vice President and 
Comptroller of International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Controllers In- 
stitute 

The afternoon session, at which Henry 
C. Perry, Treasurer of Heywood-Wake 
field Company, Gardner, Mass., handled 
the gavel, consisted of two panels. The 
first, on “Social Security Thinking, 
under the direction of Thomas L. Evans, 
Treasurer of J. N. Adam & Company, 
Buffalo, who is currently serving as chair- 
man of the Institute's national Committee 
on Social Security. Mr. Evans is at present 
on leave from his company on a special 
assignment to study placement and un- 
employment insurance policies in New 
\’ork State. 

Participating in his panel discussion 
were George E. Bigge, Office of Federal- 
State Relations, Federal Security Agency, 
and Stanley Rector, Legislative Director, 
Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
both from Washington, D. C. 

The second panel, with Professor Rus- 
sell H. Hassler of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration acting 
as chairman, had for its theme “Cost Re- 


was 
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duction and the Break-Even Squeeze.” 
Charles Gleason, Assistant to the Vice 
President in Charge of Production at Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New York, 
and Stanley Z. Bronner, Assistant to the 
President at Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., were the panel mem- 
bers taking part in this discussion. 

The Conference Banquet, which closed 
the program, was held in the Hotel’s 
Georgian Room at 7 p.m., following an 
informal social hour. Toastmaster for this 
event was K. Y. Siddall, Comptroller of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, and current president of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, with guests of 
honor being the Institute's national officers 
and directors. 

Headlined speakers at the banquet were 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President of 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass., who ad- 
dressed the assemblage on “Man and 
Machine in the Atomic Age,” and the 
Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, United 
States Secretary of Labor, who discussed 
the impact of modern trends on the world 
and the individual. 

The Conference was under the General 
Chairmanship of Alden C. Brett, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Hood Rubber (¢ ompany, 
Watertown, Mass. 


1948 Clothing Costs 
One-half Work of 1914 


Clothing the average family cost one- 
half the number of hours of work in 
1948 that it did in 1914, according to 
an analysis of the purchasing power of 
an hour's work, which has just been 
completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The 1948 workingman needed to 
spend fewer than five hours of work a 
weck to pay the family clothing bills, 
while the 1914 worker required more 
than nine hours a week at the work- 
bench to clothe his family, according to 
the Board’s analysis. 

The purchasing value of the wage 
clothing dollar, the Board 
found, has ‘“‘more than doubled” over 
the 34-year period. The Board also 
noted that the threefold rise in clothing 
prices has been overshadowed by the 
sixfold increase in over the 
hourly rate of 25 cents in 1914 


carners 


wages 
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Position Open 
Travelling Auditor 


Nationally known manufacturing cor- 


poration with branches throughout the 


United States has an opening on its in- 
ternal audit staff for a travelling auditor. 
Applicant must have good public account- 
ing experience background and preferably 
a knowledge of budgets and standard 
costs. Please reply with comprehensive 
resumé of past experience, qualifications, 
earnings, and salary requirements. Ad- 
dress: Box 935, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
New York 


Positions Wanted 
Controller—Executive Accountant 
Executive accountant presently em- 

ployed offers: twelve years of heavy in- 

dustrial and diversified experience in 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
vising senior. Practical experience in- 
cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re- 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
ounting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 

Certified Public Accountant. Age 45. 

$15,000-$18,000. Address: Box 

763, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 

Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. ; 


Salary 


Financial Executive—Treasurer— 
Controller 


Institute member seeks responsible po- 


sition requiring top executive ability. 
Thoroughly qualified in finances, costs, 
budgets, internal auditing, insurance, in- 
ventory 


control, credits and collections, 
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and all phases of general accounting, fi- 
nancial cost and SEC reports. Twenty- 
five years of exceptional broad experience 
in handling complicated organizational 
problems, coordination of systems and in- 
ternal controls. Excellent record. Address: 
Box 862, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


A Controllers Institute member, pres- 
ently employed, seeks challenging assign- 
ment as Controller, Treasurer, or Assist- 
ant to Senior Officer. Can arrange early 
availability. Would relocate. Broad na- 
tional, industrial experience, all functions; 
management level. Special fortes: organi- 
zation, personnel procurement and train- 
ing, modern accounting techniques, sys- 
tems installations, procedure manuals, cost 
reduction, budgets, credits. Timely and ac- 
curate figures interpreted for manage- 
ment’s action. Effective controls painlessly 
applied. Educated Harvard—business ad- 
ministration, accounting, law. Age 45. 
Married. Salary dependent upon location, 
responsibility and opportunity. Address: 
Box 875, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Member of the Controllers Institute, 
American Institute of Accountants, CPA, 
Attorney, B.S. in Business Administra- 
tion, interested in opportunity. Diversified 
experience includes fourteen years of au- 
diting, accounting, systems, and _proce- 
dures. Especially interested in adminis- 
tration, personnel, and coordination. 
Presently assistant controller. Prefer to 
locate in South. Salary requirements 
$6,000-8,000 depending on location,’ re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. Age 36, 
married, three dependents. Address: Box 
900, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, New York. 


Treasurer—Controller 
Executive Assistant 


Aggressive member of top management 
group functioning as head of Finance and 
Control Divisions of large n,anufacturing 
corporation seeks similar position, or that 
major Wide, 
practical experience in management con- 
trol procedures, budgets, accounting, costs, 
taxes, systems, finance, credits, merchan- 
dising, manufacturing operations, and cor- 
porate matters. Excellent education, per- 
sonality, and appearance. Will relocate. 
Member of the Controllers Institute. Ad- 
dress: Box 918, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 


of assistant to executive. 
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Controller—Treasurer 
Assistant to President 


Member of the Controllers Institute de- 
sires new connection as Controller, Treas- 
urer, or Assistant to President. Broad na- 
tional industrial experience in multi-plant 
and sales and service operations. Several 
years experience as treasurer handling line 
of credit involving a number of banks. 
Other previous experience as acting plant 
manager, controller and budget director 
of large manufacturing plant with em- 
ployment above 20,000. Five years public 
accounting experience with national firm 
of accountants. 

Competent in financial management, 
branch and plans control, budgets, cost 
accounting, general accounting, taxes and 
insurance, credit and collections, and sys- 
tems and procedures. University trained. 
Age 41, married, three dependents. Ad- 
dress: Box 927, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
Se ee 


Controller—Treasurer 


Institute member seeks connection as 
Controller-Treasurer or similar respon- 
sible position. Prev iously controller and 
assistant secretary of a very large mid-west 
corporation operating a chain of large 
department stores and many manufactur: 
ing plants. Capable executive and organ- 
izer with exceptionally broad experience 
in all branches of corporate accounting, 
systems and procedures, budgets and fi- 
nance. Age 43, married. Address: Box 932, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Successful experienced executive offers 
twenty years of responsible, diversified, 
industrial and retail experience, function- 
ing as part of top management group. 
Top level man with many well div ersified 
years of training and experience in ac- 
counting, finance, costs, budgets, taxes and 
business management. Prefer top or allied 
responsibility. Member of Controllers In- 
stitute. Salary open—future desirable 
mid-west. Address: Box 933, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street 
New York 17, New York. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Executive accounting officer of corpora- 
tion, capable of formulating financial 
program, and preparing and interpreting 
financial and operating cost projections 
and statements. Cost analyst, well versed 
in establishment and maintenance of 
budgetary controls, and development of 
accounting and operating systems and pro- 
cedures. Institute member—now  em- 
ployed. Address: Box 934, THE CON 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Controller—Treasurer 
(Engineering Background) 

Controller and Treasurer of medium- 
sized manufacturing corporation who has 
outgrown present position and is too 
young (under 40) to cease progressing 
seeks new challenging opportunity. Offers 
unique combination of experience in all 
phases of controllership plus engineering 
background, specialized experience in per- 
sonnel and organization planning and un- 
usually intimate experience with manufac- 
turing costs and problems. Major part of 
experience In large corporations with 
multi-plant operations. Business, account- 
ing, and engineering college graduate. 
Address: Box 936, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 
L7; NY. 


Controller—Textiles 

Seventeen years experience, all in textile 
manufacturing. Thorough knowledge of 
costs, accounting, federal and state taxes, 
inventory controls, budgets, insurance, 
marketing. Have installed cost systems in 
both grey mills and finishing plants. Able 
man, 39 years old, best of references. 
Member of Institute, salary open. Ad- 
dress: Box 937, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
Ba. Y.: 


Controller—Treasurer 
or Assistant 


Executive accountant desires position 
with a manufacturing concern as control- 
ler or treasurer, or related responsibility in 
the management group. About 25 years 
progressive accounting and financial ex- 
perience in metal goods manufacturing in- 
dustry; includes all phases of general 
accounting, financial statements and op- 
erating reports, factory costs and budgets, 
standard cost procedure, analysis of costs 
for purpose of control and cost reductions, 
internal auditing, insurance, federal and 
state tax returns, office management and 
systems of procedures. Controllers Insti- 
tute member. Age 46, married. Salary 
$8,000-$9,000. Free to locate. Available 
immediately for personal interview. Ad- 
dress: Box 939, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
NN. x. 


Controller—Treasurer 
President’s Assistant 
Seventeen years unusually broad experi- 
ence in responsible positions with fine 
commercial and industrial concerns: gen- 
eral accounting, costs, taxes, auditing, in- 
vestments, finances, Management  assist- 
ance. Languages. Recent CPA exams. 
Available shortly metropolitan New York 
and north New Jersey. Address: Box 940, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. , 
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A Quality Service 
Conducted on a Professional Level 


(NATIONAL IN SCOPE) 


HARVEY LITTLEFIELD 


Personnel Specialist 


“ACCOUNTING, AUDITING AND TAXES” 
39 S. La Salle St 


CHICAGO 3, 





ILLINOIS 

















Controller—Executive Accountant 

CPA, college graduate, 43, twenty years 
public and private accounting experience 
Efficient administrator familiar with all 
phases of accounting, auditing, costs, 
taxes, and corporate procedures. Prefer 
small southern or middle-western city. Ad- 
dress: Box 941, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Treasurer—Controller 


Treasurer and Controller with manu 
facturing and distributing experience in a 
large organization. Experienced in work- 
ing with top management in financial and 
organization planning, interpreting costs, 
cost reduction programs, and in the instal 

















lation and operation of management con- 
trol techniques, such as costs systems, 
accounting systems, budgets, inventory 
controls and administrative and distribut 
ing systems and procedures as well as the 
organization and supervision of all activi- 
ties within the treasurer's and controller's 
functions. Age 38. College trained. Ad- 
dress: Box 942, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N.¥: 


Controller or Division 
Factory Controller 


Controller of medium-sized manufac- 
turing company with several plants inter- 
ested in making change to progressive 
manufacturing company. Experience in- 
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“The way | understand it, Peterson - - - - TAKE A WANT 
AD, MISS WILSON - - - - you want a raise or else!” 


THE CONTROLLER... 


MAY, 1949 
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Save time 


and money with 


PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM 


Most accounting and record-keeping jobs can 
be done better at low cost on these fine 
50% mew cotton fiber papers and cards 


There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if you use Parsons Mechano Form 
Can be erased readily with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaving a smooth surface the 
same color. There are seven colors in both 
sheets and cards so each class of record can 
be indicated by the color used. It takes a 
clean, sharp entry with no smudging. Ink 
will not run on the fibers. It will stand 
rigid in your files 

Mechano Form was engineered to the speci 

cations of America’s leading manufacturers 
of bookkeeping equipment. Its smooth, n 

glare surtace so easy on the eyes mak¢ 
it ideal, as well, for hand posting. 

“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting 
This is the title of a free booklet that gives 
the answers on papers for ac 

counting and record-keeping 

purposes. It tells what types 

of paper or card to use for 

various applications and gives 

stll more valuable hints on 


, effort and paper 


cludes 14 years of top level industrial ac- 
counting in the electrical, electronics, and 
process manufacturing ficlds, as well as 
valuable public accounting experience. 
Thorough knowledge of standard costs, 
operating budgets and forecasts auditing, 
systems and procedures, production con- 
trol, and industrial engineering. Age 42, 
married, graduate accounting college. 
Member of Controllers Institute. Address: 
Box 943, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Executive Controller 

Executive with seven years experience 
as secretary-treasurer with manufacturing 
company and previous public accounting 
experience is available immediately. Has 
handled all accounting and financial mat- 
ters including management reports, pro- 
cedures, budgets, cost control, tax work, 
bank contracting and work with attorneys; 
also has SEC registration experience. Sal- 


ary open. Free to relocate. College gradu- 
ate, age 36, married, no children. Address: 
Box 944, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Desires position with manufacturing 
company. Experienced in the determina- 
tion and presentation of financial require- 
ments, budgets, and other data acceptable 
to lending institutions and for operating 
control. Successful 18-year record in the 
direction of accounting, costs, taxes, in- 
surance, systems, office management, 
budgetary control, and financial manage- 
ment in machinery and scientific instru- 
ments industries. Experience includes 
multiple-plant operations. Now employed 
in company of 1,200 employes. University 
accounting education; in middle forties; 
married; three children. Address: Box 
945, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. ; 


Foremen Lack Training, Touch with 
Top Management, Survey Shows 


Training of supervisors as well as com- 
munications between them and the top 
level of management leave much to be 
desired, according to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Labor Relations Institute, 
New York. 

Questionnaires from the LRI Opinion 
Research Division to 1000 foremen in ten 
different companies received a 33 per 
cent return—an unusually high percentage 
for a mail questionnaire 

Outstanding discovery of the survey ts 
the generally poor report foremen submit 
on the quality of their company’s com- 
munications programs. Another important 
finding of the survey was a difference of 
opinion on the part of foremen as to 
whether their companies actually do any 
of the following: 


Tell foremen about company working 
rules and regulations, 

Tell foremen about new develop- 
ments in personnel policies, 

Tell foremen about trends in the com- 
pany's business, outlook for the future, 
Ct... 

Provide company-supervised training 
for foremen in handling employe te- 
lations. 


Practically all the foremen questioned 
agreed that their companies d/d tell them 
about working rules and regulations. But 
on the other three points sizable though 
minority percentages answered ‘‘No” or 
‘Don’t Know.” 

The importance of this finding may be 
summarized as follows: Many foremen at 
specific companies are not aware of any 


company effort in affecting communica- 


tions liaison between the supervisory and 
top levels of management, although it is 
equally obvious from a breakdown of in- 
dividual company results that all of them 
have programs of this kind, however un- 
satisfactory they may be. 

When the foremen were asked whether 
they would like to have their companies 
get larger, stay about the same size, or 
get smaller,” approximately eight out of 
ten answered ‘‘get larger.’’ Thirty-six per 
cent of these listed ‘more opportunities 
for advancement” as the principal reason 
for this desire. Other important reasons 
were: “produce more,” ‘employ more 
workers,” “pride in company,” ‘help the 
community. 


“When we promoted you to field man- 
ager, Jordan, this isn’t exactly 
what we had in mind!” 
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PVE JUST FINISHED 
)) 


THREE DAYS’ WORK IN 


: THE ¢ e 
¢ Sovemoid 
_ | BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
ge 


“And there's nothing to it... thanks to my new 


Remington Rand machine. It’s so much faster! 


“Those days when we stayed late and scrambled to 
get out our statements and checks ar gone forever. 
Now when it’s payroll time we're all caught up on 
accounts receivable and payables. | never knew 


accounting records could be turned out so easily. 


“But you should have heard what the boss said yes- 
terday. He figures these new bookkeeping machines 


will pay for themselves in a matter of months. No 


Completely electrified ...auto- Forms inserted, collated and 


matic tabulations, computa- 
Oh. « 


completely 


tions, line spacing and carriage 
return... balances computed 


and printed automatically, sition of the carriage. 


the new 


aligned in one simple opera- 
your writing line is 
visible at any po- 


more overtime ...no more tired girls getting on each 


other's nerves . . . no more complaints about overdue 
work from upstairs. We're saving so much time that 
two of the girls are now doing work we've never 


betore been able to get at. 


“Yes 


ing intwo.. 


. We re actually doing three days’ bookkeep 
_and [ll bet these machines will do the 
same for you.” 


Why not call your local Remington Rand man today? 
Rand Ine. Department CR-5 


York 10, N. Y. 


Or write Remington 


315 Fourth Avenue, New 


New finger-grooved, organtype — Lucite cover plate magnifies all 


keys respond with uniform im- — register tetals for easier read- 


..post- ing and transeribing ... regis« 
ters quickly 


new applications, 


pression to any touc h. 


ing is a cineh on this scientifi- repositioned for 


cally designed keyboard, 


bookkeeping machine 











LET’S DIG FOR 
THAT GOLD IN 
YOUR FILES 
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There's a gold mine of sales information buried in your office 
records. Uncovered. these facts can be worth their weight in gold. 

Vital data can be brought to light quickly and economically 
through an up-to-date sales analysis. It can assist you in fore- 
casting sales, in re-arranging territories. in reducing selling costs, 
in stepping up profits. In short. it can become a most accurate 
guide to more profitable avenues of business. 

STATISTICAL’S experience and complete facilities in tabu- 
lating. calculating and typing provide a dependable source to con- 
vert your records into valuable selling ammunition. We are geared 
to do the complete job for you or handle any phase of it. 

It will pay you to phone our nearest office for complete in- 


formation. 


TABULATING e« CALCULATING « TYPING *« MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 
Established 1933 © M, R. Notare, President 


j 


NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 ST. LOUIS 1 
50 Broadway 53 West Jackson Bivd. Arcade Building 
Phone WH. 3-8383 Phone HA. 7-2700 Phone CH. 5284 





